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Preface 


In 1897 the Atlanta University Negro Conference made.an investi- 
gation into the ‘‘Social and Physical Condition of Negroes in Cities,” 
which involved a study of 4742 individuals gathered in 1137 families, 
living in 59 different groups, in 18 different cities. These data were 
compiled by the United States Department of Labor and published in 
Bulletin number ten; and, as the editor said, “Great credit is due the 
investigators for their work.” The object of the investigation was to 
study the mortality of Negroes and the social and family conditions. 
The study of Mortality was continued in 1906 by Atlanta University 
publication number eleven. The present study continues the study of 
social conditions from the point of view of the family group. 

This study is therefore a further carrying out of the Atlanta Uni-. 
versity plan of social study of the Negro American by means of an 
annual series of decennially recurring subjects covering, so far as is 
practicable, every phase of human life. The object of these studies 
is primarily scientific—a careful research for truth conducted as thor- 
oughly, broadly and honestly as the material resources and mental 
equipment at command will allow; but this is not our sole object : we 
wish not only to make the Truth clear but to present it in such shape 
as will encourage and help social reform. Our financial resources are 
unfortunately meagre: Atlanta University is primarily a school and 
most of its funds and energy go to teaching. It is, however, also a seat 
of learning and as such it has endeavored to advance knowledge, par- 
ticularly in matters of racial contact and development, which seems 
obviously its nearest field. In this work it has received unusual 
encouragement from the scientific world, and the published results of 
these studies are used in America, Europe, Asia and Africa. Very few 
books on the Negro problem or any phase of it have been published in 
the last decade which have not acknowledged their indebtedness to 
our work. 

On the other hand, the financial support given this work has been 
very small. The total cost of the 13 publications has been about $14,000, 
or a little over $1,000 a year. The growing demands of the work, the 
vast field to be covered and the delicacy and equipment needed in such . 
work call for far greater resources. We need, for workers, laboratory 
and publications, a fund of $6,000 a year, if this work is going adequately 
to fulfill its promise. Last year a small temporary grant from the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, D. C., greatly helped us, and this year 
our work was saved from suspension by an appropriation from the 
Jobn F. Slater Fund. 

In past years we have been enabled to serve the United States Bureau 
of Labor, the United States Census, the Board of Education of the 
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English Government, many scientific associations, professors in nearly 
all the leading universities, and many periodieals and reviews. May 
we not hope in the future for such increased financial resources as will 
enable us to study adequately this the greatest group of social problems 
that ever faced America ? 


A Select Bibliography of the Negro American 
Family 
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Part 1. Marriage 


Section 1. The Scope of this Study. This essay is an attempt to 
study the family among Negro-Americans—its formation, its home, 
its economic organization and its daily life. Such a study is at once 
faced by a lamentable dearth of material. There is comparatively 
little exact information on many important points. Nevertheless 
there is perhaps enough to give a tentative outline which more exact 
research may later fill in. |In each case an attempt has been made to 
connect present conditions with the African past. This is not because 
Negro-Americans are Africans, or can trace an unbroken social history 
from Africa, but because there is a distinct nexus between Africa and 
America which, though broken and perverted, is nevertheless not to 
be neglected by the careful student. It is, however, exceedingly diffi- 
cult and puzzling to know just where to find the broken thread of 
African and American social history. Accurate scientific inquiry 
must trace the social history in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies of such Negro tribes as furnished material for the American 
slave trade. This inquiry is unfortunately impossible. We do not 
know accurately which tribes are represented in America, and we have 
but chance pictures of Negro social conditions in those times. Assum- 
ing, however, that the condition of Negro tribes in the nineteenth cen- 
tury reflected much of their earlier conditions, and that central and 
west Africa furnished most of the slaves, some attempt has been made 
to picture in broad outline the social evolution of the Negro in his fam- 
ily relations. For past American conditions the chief printed sources 
of information must be sought for in the vast literature of slavery. It 
is difficult to get a clear picture of the family relations of slaves, be- 
tween the Southern apologist and his picture of cabin life, with idyllic 
devotion and careless toil, and that of the abolitionist with his tale 
of family disruption and cruelty, adultery and illegitimate mulattoes. 
Between these pictures the student must steer carefully to find a rea- 
sonable statement of the average truth. 

For present conditions there are, in printed sources, only the Census 
reports, the eight studies of the United States Bureau of Labor, the 
previous studies of this series, and a few other sources noted in the 
bibliography. To supplement this, sixteen students of the college 
department of Atlanta University have made a study of 82 families. 
These studies are based on first-hand knowledge, and are unusually 
accurate. They do not, however, represent properly the proportion of 
different types among the mass of Negroes. Most of the families 
studied belong to the upper half of the black population. Finally, to 
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repeat, this study is but a sketch with no pretense toward attempting 
to exhaust a fruitful subject. The main cause of its limitation is laek of 
material. 


Section 2. Africa. The data relating to African family life ts frag- 
mentary, relating to different times and places, and has all degrees of 
authority, from that of hurried passing travellers to that of careful 
students of local conditions like Ellis. In generalizing, then, one can 
never be very certain of his ground. Ratzel gives this general sum- 
mary: 

Marriage is concluded by purchase. This feature appears, to the suppres- 
sion of all others, among those tribes who aceumulate capital by the owner- 
ship of herds. The practice of wife-purchase is found, however, also among 
agriculturists, and a man’s wealth is measured by the number of his wives. 
Polygamy is usual wherever there are means to support it. Wesometimes 
find the young bridegroom living in his father-in-law’s establishment till the 
birth of his first child. Only the rvling chief of the district has the right to 
take any man’s daughter without the usual payment, just as the chief’s 
daughter may select any man, who thereby from a peasant becomes a chief. ? 
Many pretty features are met with in connection with the courtship. Among 
the Madis the daughter first. takes the mother into her confidence, and she 
informs the father. He fixes the price, and the couple obey absolutely, 
whether “yes” or “no” be the end of the negotiations. The marriage cere- 
monies are almost entirely secular. Oxen are slaughtered and there is sing- 
ing and dancing. Among tribes where good manners prevail, during all this 
time the bride never leaves the hut which her father has built for her, but 
sits surrounded by her new brothers and sisters-in-law, who extol the charms 
of married life. At the same time she may partake of the marriage-feast, 
but without tetting herself be seen. The fotlowing picture of a ceremony in 
greater style is given by Cameron. First the bridegroom performed a solo- 
dance for half an hour; and when this was over, the bride, a girl of nine of 
ten years old, was placed, with all the state that could be mustered up, on the 
shoulders of a woman, and borne to the dancing-place, while a second woman 
supported her from behind. The bridegroom gave her two or three tobacco- 
leaves and beads, which she threw among the dancers. Then the bridegroom 
and bride danced together for ten minutes with very unseemly gestures, after 
which he snatehed her up, and disappeared with her into his own hut. The 
dancing, yelling, and drumming went on alt night. . 


Three pictures of betrothal and marriage may be given; the first is 
among the Tshi-speaking people of the west coast, after Hllis: 


When a girl arrives at the age of puberty, usually in the eleventh or 
twelfth year, she is taken to the water-side by others of her sex, and washed. 
At the same time an offering, consisting of boiled ham, mashed and mixed 
with palm-oil, is scattered upon the banks of the stream by the members of 
her family, who call upon the local gods, and inform them that the child has 
reached a marriageable age. In Cape Coast the girl is taken to the rock of 
the goddess Ichar-tsirew, and there washed. After the washing, a bracelet, 
consisting of one white bead, one black, and one gold, threaded on white cord, 
is put on the girls wrist. These three beads in conjunction are termed 





Bi eo hala fairy tales point to the prevalence of this rule among primitive 
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abbum, and their being taken into use is a sign to the Sassur that its pro- 
tecting care is no longer required. In the interior, on such occasions, girls 
are streaked with white. 

The natives seem to judge of a girl’s fitness for the married state rather by 
the development of the bosom, than by the fact of menstruation haying com- 
menced; for if it be not developed at the time of performing the ceremony, 
they wait until it becomes so before taking the next step, which is for the 
purpose for announcing her eligibility for marriage to the men of the com- 
munity. The girl is carefully adorned with all the ornaments and finery in 
the possession of the family, and frequently with others borrowed for the 
occasion. A silk cloth, in place of the ordinary cotton one, extends from the 
waist to the ankle, and is carefully arranged over a neatly-made attohfo, a 
kind of bustle made of rolled cloth, on which infants are carried, and which 
is kept in position by being attached to the girdle of beads worn by all 
females. The silk cloth is kept in position by a silk handkerchief, which is 
tied over it, round the waist. The hair is covered with gold ornaments, neck- 
lets, armlets, and anklets of gold and aggry beads encircle her neck, arms, and 
ankles; and her bosom and the upper part of her body, which is left uncov- 
ered, is marked with white clay in very fine lines. 

Of course a girl thus atfired would bea daughter of a wealthy family, but 
even the poorest people contrive to make some show on these occasions. 
Thus decorated, the virgin is escorted through the streets by a number of 
young people of her own sex, one of whom usually carries an open umbrella 
over her; while the remainder sing a song in honor of her maidenhood, and 
inform the men that their friend is now of a marriageable age. As the na- 
tives of the Gold Coast are a far handsomer people than any other Negro race 
with which I am acquainted, and possess usually superb figures, and an 
erectness of carriage Which is no doubt due to the habit of carrying articles 
on the head, there is frequently something very attractive about these young 
girls, who, in their constrained and graceful movements, seem overflowing 
with youth and health. 

Shortly after a virgin has thus advertised herself, she is married. Perhaps 
she has previously been betrothed; but, if not, the public advertisement of 
her charms and marriageable covdition seldom fails to produce suitors. If 
the girl’s family agree to the match, the amount to be paid for her is handed 
over by the suitor, and he at once prepares a marriage festival. Rum, gin, and 
other intoxicants, together with tobacco and pipes, are sent by him to the 
family of the bride, for the distribution amongst their kinsmen and intimate 
friends, and in notification of the approaching happy event. Sometimes it is 
announced with greater pomp, by means of a long train of people, bearing 
provisions of all kinds upon their heads, who parade through the town, sing- 
ing songs in honor of the occasion. These preliminaries having been com- 
pleted, the bride is led to the house of the bridegroom, where a feast is pre- 
pared for the friends of both families, who keep up an orgie until long after 
the husband has retired to his wife. Next morning, if the husband be sat- 
isfied concerning his wife’s purity, he sprinkles her over the head, shoulders, 
and breast with a thick powdering of dried clay; and sends her to parade the 
streets, accompanied by a number of young girls, who sing songs in her 
honor. The day following, her life as a married woman commences. Should 
the husband be in doubt as to the virtue of his bride, he may, under certain 
conditions, repudiate her. 4 





1 Ellis: The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa, pp. 234-7. 
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The second extract is from Tylor and relates to the Zulus: 


Many Zulu girls are mere flirts, but when a girl finds that her father and 
brothers are seeking some one to recommend to her as a husband, she sud- 
denly disappears, having hied away to her lover’s kraal. If the family ap- 
proves, in a day or two a party of men appear at the home of the future bride, 
driving two or three cows. They all aet in a friendly manner and the visitors 
go away leaving the cattle. 

When the eventful day arrives the bride and a party of friends set out for 
the bridegroom’s kraal, which, however, they will not enter until night, sing- 
ing and dancing as they go. Early in the morning they go to the nearest 
stream, and about noon come up and begin a dance, the bridegroom’s party 
looking on. When both sides have finished, a cow slaughtered by the bride- 
groom’s party is given to the bride’s party. 

At night the girl wanders about the kraal, followed by the female relatives 
of the bridegroom. She is supposed to be trying to run away and the girls to 
be preventing her. The next day the bridegroom, his brothers, sisters and 
friends, take their seats in the cattlefold and the last part of the ceremony 
takes place. 

The bride comes in with her party of girls, carrying in her hand a spear, 
One girl bears a dish of water and a calabash, and another some beads. Then, 
coming up singing and dancing, the bride throws the water over her hus- 
band. She also sprinkles her brothers- and sisters-in-law, striking the latter, 
as a Symbol that from that time she assumes anthority over the girls in her 
husband’s household. After this she breaks the staff of the spear and makes 
a run for the gate of the kraal. If she is not stopped by a young man ap- 
pointed for the purpose it is a great disgrace, and the husband has to pay a 
cow to get her back. The marriage rites are then finished. 


The third picture is from among the Yoruba-speaking peoples of the 
west coast: 

When a man desires to marry a girl his parents visit her parents and make 
proposals of marriage. If they are accepted the suiter sends a present of 
native cloths and kola-nuts, and after consulting a babalawo, a day is ap- 
pointed for the wedding. 

The marriage feast is held at the house of the parents of the bridegroom, 
and the bride is conducted there by a procession of women, who sing an 
epithalamium. The bride is put in bed by a female of the bridegroom’s fam- 
ily, who remains concealed in the apartment till the bridegroom has joined 
the bride; after which she receives the “tokens of virginity,” and coming out 
of the room displays them to the assembled company. She then carries them 
to the house of the parents of the bride, who never attend a daughter’s wed- 
ding feast, and next morning they are hung on the fence for the edification 
of the public. In this abstention of the bride’s parents from the feasting and 
merry-making, we perhaps find a lingering survival from marriage by cap- 
ture. The producer of the “tokens” is selected from the family of the bride- 
groom to ensure that there is no deception, because the husband’s family has 
no interest in falsifying the facts, while the wife’s family has; but virginity 
in a bride is only of paramount importance when the girl has been betrothed 
in childhood. The marriage feast is continued on the next day. 

It is not uncommon for newly wedded couples to visit some celebrated 
shrine and offer sacrifices together, a practice which, together with the fixing 
of the wedding day by a babalawo, shows an increasing disposition on the - 
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part of the priests to control or interfere with matters that are purely social 
and quite beyond the domain of religion. 


Of betrothals among these people, Ellis says: 


Girls of the better classes are almost always betrothed when.mere children, 
frequently when infants, the husband in futuro being sometimes agrown man 
and sometimes a boy. Betrothal confers upon the male all'the rights of mar- 
riage except consummation, which takes place shortly after the girl arrives 
at puberty. Since the early age of betrothal makes ante-betrothal unchastity 
a physical impossibility, the absence of the primitiw when the marriage is 
consummated proves that the girl has been unchaste after betrothal, that is, 
after the husband in futwro had acquired an exclusive right to her person, and 
consequently he has a right to repudiate her. In such a case he may dismiss 
her, sending a few broken cowries to her mother, and the girl’s family must 
return the amount paid for her, and the value of all presents made; but it is - 
more usual to effect a compromise. 

In this custom of infant child betrothal we probably find the key to that 
curious regard for ante-nuptial chastity found not only among the tribes of 
the Slave and Gold coasts, but also among many other civilized people in 
different parts of the world, and which certainly cannot be attributed to any 
feelings of delicacy, since husbands lend their wives without compunction, 
and often merely as a sign of friendliness. In West Africa virginity in a bride 
is not valued per se, but because it is a proof that the betrothal has not in- 
fringed the exclusive marital privileges of the husband in futuro ; and non- 
virginity in a bride is only a valid ground for repudiation when the girl ‘has 
been betrothed at a tender age, for unbetrothed girls can bestow favors upon 
whom they please. Thus no man who marries a girl without early betrothal 
feels aggrieved if she should prove not to be a virgin, for until she is married 
or betrothed she is perfectly free, and mistress of her own actions. 3 

A great deal of evidence might be adduced to show that the custom of child- 
betrothal leads to virginity being expected in a bride, and its absence being 
regarded as a just ground for repudiation.1 


By such ceremony the African family is formed. Of the rights thus 
obtained Ellis says, referring to the Yorubas: 


By marriage the man acquires the services of his wife in domestic affairs 
and an exclusive right to her embraces. That is, she may not have inter- 
course with other men without his knowledge and consent, but there is no 
objection to his waiving his right in favor of some other person, and men 
sometimes lend their wives to their guests or friends, though more frequently 
their concubines, for in a household there are both wives and concubines, the 
latter usually being slaves. Each wife has her own house, situated in the 
“compound” of the husband, and her own slaves and dependants. The wife 
first married is the head wife, and is charged with the preservation of order 
among the women. She is styled Jyale (Iya ile), “Mistress of the house.” The 
junior wives are called Zyawo (Iya owo), “Trade-wives,” or “Wives of com- 
merce,” probably because they sell in the markets. 


Family relationships in Africa are usually traced through the female 
line, a survival of the older matriarchal family. From this there is 
gradual change toward the fuller patriarchal type. Ellis says of 
the Yorubas: 





1 Ellis: Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, &c., pp. 153-4, 174-188. 
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We find a great change from the customs of the other tribal groups of this 
family of nations, in the Yoruba manner of tracing descent and blood rela- 
tionship; descent and consanguinity being no longer reckoned exclusively 
in the female line, with succession to chiefdom, office, and property ‘from 
brother to brother, and then to sister’s son; but in the male line as far. as 
succession to dignities is concerned, and on both sides of the house for blood 
descent. The Yoruba family—using the word family as meaning a group of 
persons who are united by ties of blood—is thus quite a different organiza- 
tion to that which we found existing among the Tshi and Ewe tribes, where 
a family consists solely of persons who are connected by uterine ties, and in 
which, as two persons of the same blood may not marry, the father is never 
related by blood to his children, and is not considered as belonging to the 
family. In the Tshi and Ewe tribes the clan-name is the test of blood-rela- 
tionship, and as property follows the laws of blood-descent, it ensues that 
’ property pever goes out of the clan; for, with descent in the female line, a 
family is only a small circle of persons, all of whom bear the same clan-name, 
within the larger circle of the clan itself. : 

Among the Yoruba tribes the blood-tie between father and child has been 
recognized, and the result of this recognition has been the inevitable down- 
fall of the clan-system, which is only possible so long as descent is traced 
solely on one side of the house, as may be readily shown. Since two persons 
of the same clan-name may, under the clan-system, never marry, it follows 
that husband and wife must be of different clans. Let us say that one is 
a Dog and the other a Leopard. The clan-name is exteuded to all who are of 
the same blood; therefore, directly the blood relationship between father 
and child comes to be acknowledged, the children of such a pair as we have 
supposed, instead of being, as heretofore, simply Leopards, would be Dog- 
Leopards, and would belong to two clans. They in turn might marry with 
persons similarly belonging to two clans, say Cat-Snakes, and the offsprings 
of these unions would belong to four clans. The clan-svstem thus becomes 
altogether unworkable, because, as the number of clans is limited and cannot 
be added to, if the clan name still remained the test of blood-relationship and 
a bar to marriage, the result in a few generations would be that no marriages 
would be possible. Consequently the clan-name ceases to be the test of con- 
sanguinity, kinship is traced in some other way, and the clan-system disap- 
pears; or, as appears to have been occasionally the case, descent is boldly trans- 
ferred unto the male line, and marriage in the father’s clan is prohibited, that 
of the mother being ignored. The Yorubas have adopted what appears to 
have been the usual course, and blood relationship is now traced both on the 
father’s and on the mother’s side, as far as it can be remembered, and mar- 
riage within the known circle of consanguinity is forbidden. 

When we consider the extraordinary vitality the system of descent through 
mothers possesses, so long as it is undisturbed by foreign influence, it seems 
probable that the acknowledgment of a father’s blood-relationship to his 
children was brought about by the intercourse of the northern Yorubas with 
the Mohammedan tribes of the interior. That the Yorubas formerly had the 
system of female descents is known by an ancient proverb, which says, “The 
esuo (gazelle), claiming relationship with the ekulu (a large antelope), says 
his mother was the daughter of an ekulu.” If the male system of descents 
had been in yogue when this proverb was invented, the esuo would have 
been made to say that his father was the son of an ekulu. Moreover, in spite 
of* legal succession from father to son, children by different mothers, but by 


~ the same father, are by many natives still scarcely considered true blood re- 
lations. 
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It is no doubt in consequence of the change from kinship in the female line 
to kinship on both sides of the house that the family has become, to a certain 
extent, disintegrated. On tho Gold Coast, where the uterine family is the 
only one known, the family is collectively responsible for the crimes or inju- 
ries to persons or property committed by any of its members, and each mem- 
ber is liable for a proportion of the compensation to be paid. Similarly, each 
member is entitled to share the compensation received for injury to the per- 
son or property of one of the members. The head of the family can, if the 
necessity should arise, pawn, and in some cases sell, a junior member; while, 
on the other hand, the junior membeos have a right to be fed and clothed by 
the head of the family. Among the Yoruba tribes there is no collective re- 
sponsibility in a family, except that parents are responsible for crimes com- 
mitted by their children; the head of the family cannot pawn the younger 
members, the latter cannot claim, as a matter of right, to be supported by 
him. 

When a man dies his sons divide all his property between them. The 
daughters have no inheritance in their father’s house, but they divide between 
them the property of their mother, for here, as with the Tshi, Ya and Ewe 
tribes, the property of a wife is always separate and distinct from that of her 
husband. If aman has no sons his property falls to his brothers, or, if he 
has no brothers, to his sisters. From these laws of inheritance there is no 
departure, and a man cannot disinherit a legal heir. A man can, within cer- 
tain limits, give away property during his lifetime, provided it is purely per- 
sonal and not family property; but he cannot make a will, or any arrange- 
menr for its disposal after death. Succession to property entails the obliga- 
tion of defraying the debts of the deceased. 


Marriages may be dissolved by divorce. Ratzel says: 


Dissolution of marriage is not only rendered difficult by the business thread 
which runs through the band of wedlock, but apart from this, it comes into 
relation with legal institutions. Divorce is rare among tribes who lead a 
simple life undisturbed; nor is adultery so frequent among them as among 
those who have accumulated capital, possess numerous slaves, and have come 
into closer contact with Arabs or Europeans. But even among these a mar- 
riage is not dissolved without formality, as might appear on superficial ob- 
servation. Among the corrupt tribes of the Gold Coast, only princesses have 
the privilege of separating from their husbands without coming before a 
tribunal. Some white clay, handed over by the husband, serves as a sign of 
dismissal. Common’ people on the other hand have to appear before the 
chiefs, who decide the case. If they allow the wife her divorce, her family 
keep the purchase money, and the chiefs present the woman with a piece of 
white clay, with which she marks the trees of the principal street as a sign 
that she is no longer a wedded wife. If the divorce is granted to the man, the 
wife’s family have to return the sum received. An interesting example of 
innovation in this domain is given by Broyon in his description of Unyam- 
wesi, where he relates how the Arabs had formerly from selfish motives intro- 
duced a law that a woman who broke anything of theirs became their slave. 
The Negro women had turned this to their own advantage. In order to get 
free from an uncongenial husband, they would break something of the chief’s, 
and become his slaves. 


Among West Coast tribes, Ellis says of the Yorubas: 








1 Ellis, Yoruba speaking peoples, loc. cit. 
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Adultery can only be committed with a married woman. Adultery in a 
wife is punishable by death or divorce, but as a rule the injured husband 
beats his erring wife and recovers damages (oje) from the adulterer. In 
extreme cases, where the husband is a man of rank and discovers the couple 
in fact, they are sometimes both put to death. 

If a husband should divorce his wife for adultery, he can claim the restitu- 
tion of the money he paid for her, but not if he sends her away for any other 
- cause. When a wife is divorced or put away, no matter for what cause, the 
husband retains any children she may have borne him; but if a child be too 
young to leave the mother, it does not come to the father till ten or twelve 
years of age. We see here a great change from the Tshi tribes, among whom 
under every circumstance of divorce or separation the mother retains her 
children, though she is liable to her husband for a certain sum to compensate 
him for what he has paid for their maintenance. There children belong ex- 
clusively to the mother, but here they belong to the father, and the innova- 
tion is undoubtedly due to the alteration in the system of descents. 

When a husband systematically neglects his wife and refuses to perform 
his marital duties, she can call upon her family to assemble and hold a pala- 
ver; when, if the husband promises to amend his ways, he is given an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving his character. If after all there is no improvement, or 
if he refuses to treat his wife properly, she is at liberty to leave him, and 
sometimes, if he is of inferior rank, the indignant family tie him up and flog 
him.1 


Some idea of African family government may be had from a study 
of the Gold Coast by a native: 


The Headman, as his name implies, is the Head of a village community, a 
ward in a township, or of afamily. His position is important, inasmuch as 
he has directly to deal with the composite elements of the general bulk of the 
people. 

It is the duty of the Head of a family to bring up the members thereof in 
the way they should go; and by “family” you must understand the entire 
lineal descendants of a head materfamilias, if I may coin a convenient phrase. 
It is expected of him by the State to bring up his charge in the knowledge 
of matters political and traditional. It is his work to train up his wards in 
the ways of loyalty and obedience to the powers that be. He is held respon- 
sible for the freaks of recalcitrant members of his family, and he is looked to 
to keep them within bounds, and to insist upon conformity on their part with 
the customs, laws, and traditional observances of the community. In early 
times he could send off to exile by sale a troublesome relative who would not 
observe the laws of the community. 

It is a difficult task that he is set to, but in this matter he has all-powerful 
helpers in the female members of the family, who will be either the aunts, 
or the sisters, or the cousins, or the nieces of the Headman; and as their in- 
terests are identical with his in every particular, the good women spontane- 
ously train up their children to implicit obedience to the Headman, whose 
rule in the family thus becomes a simple and an easy matter. “The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” What a power for good in the Native 
State System would the mothers of the Gold Coast and Ashanti become by 
judicious training upon native lines! 

The Headman is par excellence the judge of his family or ward. Not only 
is he called upon to settle domestic squabbles, but frequently he sits as judge 





1 Ellis, loe. cit. 
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over more serious matters arising between one member of the ward and 
another; and where he is a man of ability and influence, men from other 
wards bring him their disputes to settle. When he so settles disputes, he is 
entitled to a hearing fee, which, however, is not so much as would be payable 
in the regular Court of the King or Chief. 

The Headman is naturally an important member of his “company,” and 
often is a captain thereof. When he combines the two offices of Headman’ 
and Captain, he renders to the community a very important service. For, in 
times of war, where the members of the ward would not serve cordially under 
a stranger, they would in all cases face any danger with their own kinsman as 
their leader. 

The Headman is always- succeeded by his uterine brother, cousin, or 
nephew—the line of succession, that is to say, following the Customary 
Law.1 


The reasons for polygamy in Africa are social and economic: 


Lichtenstein remarks of the Kaffirs that “there are fewer men than women, 
on account of the numbers of the former that fall in their frequent wars. 
Thence comes polygamy, and the women being principally employed in all 
menial occupation.” Now, without accepting the inference that polygamy is 
initiated by the loss of men in war, we may recognize the fact which Lich- 
tenstein does not name, that where the death rate of males considerably 
exceeds that of females, plurality of wives becomes a means of maintaining 
population. 

Since in every society the doings of the powerful and the wealthy furnish 
the standards of right and wrong, so that even the very words “noble” and 
“servile,” originally expressive of social status, have come to be expressive of 
good and bad in conduct, it results that plurality of wives acquires, in places 
where it prevails, an ethical sanction. Associated with greatness, polygamy 
is thought praiseworthy ; and, associated with poverty, monogamy is thought 
mean. Hence the reprobation with which, as we have seen, the one-wife sys- 
tem is regarded in polygamous communities. 2 

Their ideas of right and wrong differ in no respect from our own, except in 
their profsssed inability to see how it can be improper for a man to have more 
than one wife. 


Parental affection is strong in Africa. Sweinfurth says: 


Parental affection is developed among the Dyoor much more decidedly than 
among the other tribes. A bond between mother and child which lasts for life 
is the measure of affection shown among the Dyoor. é 

Parents [among the Dinkas] do not desert their children, nor are brothers 
faithless to brothers, but are ever prompt to render whatever aid is possible, 
Family affection is at a high ebb among them.* 


Ratzel says: 


Agreeably to the natural relation the mother stands first among the chief 
influences affecting the children. From the Zulus to the Waganda, we find 
the mother the most influential counsellor at the court of ferocious sov- 
ereigns like Chaka or Mtesa; sometimes sisters take her place. Thus even 
with chiefs who possess wives by hundreds the bonds of blood are the 
strongest. The father is less closely bound up with the family. He is indeed 





10. Hayford: Gold Coast Native Institutions, pp. 76-78. 
2 Spencer: Sociology I, pp. 671, 669. 3 Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 309. 
4 Sweinfurth: Heart of Africa. 
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the head, and is recognised as such; it is said too that the Negro is in gen- 
eral a lover of children and therefore a good father. But even here he often 
rules more by force than by love. Among the institutions recalling Roman 
law which Hubbe-Schleiden, an expert on that subject, found among the 
Mpongwes, he mentions their domestic or family life: “We find among them 
the patria potestas equally comprehensive and equally strict, if not carried 
into such abstraction. Wives, children, servants, are all in the power of the 
pater-familias or oga. He alone is quite free; a degree of independence to 
which a woman among the Mpongwes can never attain.” Yet that woman, 
though often heavily burdened, is in herself in no small esteem among the 
Negroes is clear from the numerous Negro queens, from the medicine-women, 
from the participation in public meetings permitted to women by many Ne- 
gro peoples. , 

Out of some such ideas of marriage and married life the Negro was 
brought to America asa slave. The ideas were not those of the more 
highly developed modern nations. But they were definite and prac- 
ticable, and evolved through long social struggle; the Africans who 
had invented them lived up to them and were, as Sumner shows so 
well, as moral as modern men; i. e., as faithful to their Mores. 


Section 3. Slavery. The first fact which students of slavery must 
remember is the great disproportion among the sexes in the imported 
slaves. The first demand of the plantations was able-bodied male 
field hands. Edwards speaks 

. of the great disproportion of the sexes in the yearly importations from 
Africa. It has been shown from unquestionable authority, that one-third 
only were females. Thus, notwithstanding every allowance for the Creoles, 
or natives, who may reasonably be supposed to have increased according to 
the general laws of nature, there was in the year 1789, in Jamaica alone, an 
excess in its Negro. population of 30,000 males. 

Traces of this can be found in the census reports of the United States, 
which unfortunately separate the sexes among Negroes only as far back 
as 1820. [See chart on opposite page. ] 

Such a social derangement through violence, war, and severe eco- 
nomic competition is an effective cause of wide sexual irregularity, 
even with a people living under their own carefully elaborated moral 
code; but with a transplanted and broken nation the effect was indeed 
disastrous. The first instinctive effort of the transplanted group was 
to restore the ancestral Mores. Edwards says: 

It is a truth well known, that the practice of polygamy, which ni versal 
prevails in Africa, is also very generally adopted in the West Indies; and he 
who conceives that a remedy may be found for this by introducing among 
them the laws of marriage as established in Europe, is utterly ignorant of 
their manners, propensities, and superstitions. It is reckoned in Jamaica, on 
a moderate computation, that not less than ten thousand of such as as are 
called Head Negroes (artificers and others) possess from two to four wives. 
This partial appropriation of the women creates a still greater proportion of 
single men, and produces all the mischiefs which are necessarily attached to 
the system of polygamy.? 





1 Edwards: West Indies, II, pp. 175-176. 2K dwards, loc. cit. 
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Even under such conditions, however, traces of African family insti- 
tutions persisted: 

The men exacted a great show of respect from their families. I have often 
taken pleasure in watching a Negro carpenter at Guadaloupe when he ate his 
meals. His wife and children gathered around him, and served him with as 
much respect as the best drilled domestics served their masters; and if it was 
a fete day or Sunday, his sons-in-law and daughters did not fail to be present, 
and bring him some small gifts. They formed a circle about him, and con- 
versed with him while he was eating. When he had finished, his pipe was 
brought to him, and then he bade them eat. They paid him their reverences 
and passed into another room, where they all ate together with their mother. 

_I reproached him sometimes for his gravity, and cited him to the example 
of the governor, who ate every day with his wife; to which he replied that 
the governor was not the wiser for it; that he supposed the whites had their 
reasons, but they also had theirs; and if one would observe how proud and 
disobedient the white women were to their husbands, it would be admitted 
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that the Negroes, who kept them always in respect and submission, are wiser 
and more experienced than the whites in this matter. The father says the 
Negroes were often very eloquent, and that they all spent much time in ridi- 
euling the whites and their customs.! 


When in any case these ancestral customs in family, clan, and tribal 
life could be preserved, revolt against slavery followed. This is the 
secret of the Haytian Revolution: 

For many years there had been bands of runaway Negroes in the 
mountains under their chiefs. The earliest known of these chiefs was 
Polydorin, 1724; he was succeeded by Macandal, of whom the Negroes 
seemed to stand in superstitious dread. The great chief of these ma- 
roons at the time of the revolt was Jean Francais, and he was followed 
by another black called Biassou. One of their agents said to the French 
commissioner: 

I am subject of three kings: of the King of Congo, master of all the blacks; 
of the King of France, who represents my father, and of the King of Spain, 
who represents my mother. If I passed into the service of the republic, I 
would perhaps be brought to make war against my brothers, the subjects of 
these three kings, to whom I have promised fidelity. 


When Christophe declared himself emperor, 


Some writers have thought that this was purely an act of grandiloquence 
and mimicry on the part of Christophe, but it is truer to say that in it he was 
actuated by a clear insight into the needs and peculiarities of the people with 
whom he had to deal. There is nothing in the constitution which did not 
have its companion in Africa, where the organization of society was truly 
despotic, with elective-hereditary chiefs, royal families, polygamic marriages, 
couneils, and regencies. But, undoubtedly, the form in which these things 
were put into writing was influenced very much by the language and systems 
which were known in Hurope. Toussaint, Dessalines, and Christophe had 
ministers and others in their employ who were men educated in France.? 


The government organized was founded on the ancient African clan: 


But we have now to consider that which was the foundation of this system, 
which at once marks the insight of Toussaint and Christophe, and the African 
origin of their government. This is the system of agriculture. This system 
was adopted at the time of the reconciliation between the French and the 
blacks, under the advice of Toussaint. Some writers have called it an at- 
tempt to establish feudalism in the island, and the system does have a resem- 
blance to it, but it also has many points of similarity with the organization 
of society in many African tribes. There was a division of the population 
into military and civil or laboring classes, the latter including both free and 
slave laborers. The territory was parcelled out to chiefs or lords, and the 
laborers were bound to the soil, which they were compelled to work under a 
rigorous system of inspection; for their support a part of the produce was 
set aside, the rest going to the chiefs, and for the support of the king or gen- 
eral government and the army. The army was kept under stern discipline, 
which made it possible to arm the free men and laborers; the women did a 
large part of the agricultural labor. Under Toussaint the administration of 
this labor system was committed to Dessalines, who carried it out with the 





1 Aimes; Journal of American Folk-Lore, p. 25. 
2 Aimes: Journal of American Folk-Lore, pp. 26-29. 
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utmost rigor, and it was afterward followed by Christophe in the same man- 
ner. The latter went so far as to import 4,000 Negroes from Africa, which he 
took means to bind to his person and form into a national guard, for patrol- 
ling the country. These regulations brought back for a time a large part of 
the prosperity which the island enjoyed.1 

In Brazil “the Negroes brought their language and usages, which were 
found as original as on the coast of Africa.” The patriarchal feeling remained 
very strong. The tribes seemed to be families, considering the prince as the 
father; the tie never died. “These princes are frequently seen sitting on a 
stone in the street, surrounded by a crowd who come to them for judgment. 
At the corner of the Travessa de S. Antonio, is a stone or post, for many 
years the throne of an African prince from Angola. . . . The natives of 
Congo elect aking among themselves, to whose decrees they submit in a 
similar manner.”2 

There is also a good account of an African funeral as practised in Jamaica. 
The person described above may be the Mumbo Jumbo of the Mandingoes, 
whose duty it was to execute public authority in the hall of the tribe upon 
the female offenders. The punishment was by whipping in public.3 


In Lowndes’ county, Ala., in 1892,a description of a Negro country 
wedding tells of the chasing of the bride after the ceremony in a man- 
ner very similar to the Zulu ceremony described on a previous page. 
Careful research would doubtless reveal many other traces of the 
African family in America. They would, however, be traces only, for 
the effectiveness of the slave system meant the practically complete 
crushing out of the African clan and family life. No more complete 
method of reducing a barbarous people to subjection can be devised. 
The Indian could not be reduced to slavery because, being in his own 
home, he could not be permanently and effectively separated from his 
clan, and the clan fought for his freedom. Only in the isolated 
islands, then, was Indian slavery successful, and died out there for 
want of a slave trade. The essential features of Negro slavery in 
America was: 

1. No legal marriage. 
2. No legal family. 
3. No legal control over children. 

This is not inconsistent with much teaching of the morals of modern 
family life to slaves; the point is that the recognition of the black 
family from 1619 to 1863 was purely a matter of individual judgment or 
ecaprice on the part of the master. Public opinion and custom counted 
for much, and the law tended to recognize some quasi family rights— 
forbidding, for instance, in some cases the separation of mothers and 
very young infants—yet on the whole it is fair to say that while to 
some extent Huropean family morals were taught the small select body 
of house servants and artisans, both by precept and example, the great 
body of field hands were raped of their own sex customs and provided 
with no binding new ones. Slavery gave the monogamic family ideal to 
slaves, but it compelled and desired only the most imperfect practice 





1 Aimes: Journal of American Folk-Lore, pp. 29-30. 2 Ibid, p. 24. 3 Ibid. 
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of its most ordinary morals. A few quotations will illustrate these con- 


clusions: 

A slave cannot even contract matrimony, the association which takes place 
among slaves and is called marriage being properly designated by the word 
contubernium, a relation which has no sanctity and to which no civil rights 
are attached.} 

A slave has never maintained an action against the violator of his bed. A 
slave is not admonished for incontinence, or punished for fornication or 
adultery; never prosecuted for bigamy, or petty treason, for killing a hus- 
band being a slave, any more than admitted to an appeal for murder? 

Slaves were not entitled to the conditions of matrimony, and therefore they 
had no relief in cases of adultery; nor were they the proper objects of cogna- 
tion or affinity, but of quasi-cognation only.? 

A necessary consequence of slavery is the absence of the ines relation. 
No slave can commit bigamy, because the law knows »o more of the mar- 
riage of slaves than of the marriage of brutes. A stave may, indeed, be for- 
mally married, but so far as legal rights and obligations are concerned it is 
an idle ceremony. . . . Of course these laws do not recognize the paternal 
relation as belonging to slaves. A slave has no more legal authority over his 
child than a cow has over her calf.4 

In the slave-holding States, except in Louisiana, no law exists to prevent 
the violent separation of parents from their children, or even from each 
other.5 

Slaves may be sold and transferred from one to another without any stat- 
utory restriction, as to the separation of parents and children, &c., except in 
the State of Louisiana. §® 

Slaves cannot marry without the consent of their masters, and then mar- 
riages do not produce any of the civil effects which result from such con- 
tract.’ 


A Brooklyn judge, in 1859, absolved a fugitive slave from bigamy, 


Considering that marriage is a civil contract, which requires in the con- 
tracting parties the capacity to contract it, that slaves can not,contract a 
regular marriage, and that the cohabitation confers no right on them or their 
children ; (Laws of Alabama, Maryland, and North Carolina.)”s 

Thus the right of (1) alienation, either by will or inter vivos, was both 2 
cause and a consequence of the property conception. It included transfer of 
the whole or part of the subject’s obligations, for valuable or other considera- 
tion, to other persons and places, even beyond the jurisdiction of the State.? 

It was here that the incident of (3) separation of families, also involved in 
alienation, was made capable of extension until checked by law. This was 
finally done in 1801 by a decree of the Supreme Court of Appeals which de- 
clared that 

“An equal division of slaves in number and value is not always possible and 
is sometimes improper when it cannot be exactly done without separating 
infant children from their mothers which humanity forbids and will not be 





1 Stroud’s Sketch of Slave Laws, p. 61. 


2 Opinion of Daniel Dulaney, Esq., Attorney-General of Maryland. r 
Reports, pp. 561, 563. ; as : 1 or 


3 Dr. Taylor’s Elements of the Civil Law, p. 529. 4 Jay’s Inquiry, p. 182. 
5 Stroud’s Sketch, p. 50. 6 Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, p. 41. 
7 Civil code of La., 1853. § Cochin: Results of Slavery, p. 392. 


9 Ballagh: Slavery in Va., pp. 62-64. 
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countenanced in a court of equity, so that a compensation for the excess must 
in such cases be made and received in money.” The right to separate husband 
and wife and larger children, however, still remained.1 

The masters do not absolutely refuse to allow their Negroes to “marry off 
the place,” but they discourage intercourse as much as possible between their 
Negroes and those of other plantations. 

When a man and woman wish to live with each other they are required to 
ask leave of their master, and, unless there are some very obvious objections, 
this is always granted; a cabin is allotted to them, and presents are made of 
dresses and housekeeping articles. A marriage ceremony, in the same form 
as that used by free people, is conducted by the Negro preacher, and they are 
encouraged to make the occasion memorable and gratifying to all by general 
festivity. The master and mistress, if on the plantation, usually honor the 
wedding by their attendance; and, if they are favorite servants, it is held in 
the house and the ceremony performed by a white minister. 

Legal marriage is unknown among the slaves; they sometimes have a 
marriage form—generally, however, none at all. The pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Huntsville had two families of slaves when I left there. One 
couple were married by a Negro preacher; the man was robbed of his wife a 

_ number of months afterwards, by her “owner.” The other couple just “took 
up together,” without any form of marriage. They are both members of 
churches—the man a Baptist deacon, sober and correct in his deportment. 
They have a large family of children—all children of concubinage—living in 
a minister’s family. 

Persons who own plantations and yet live in cities, often take children 
from their parents as soon as they are weaned, and send them into the coun- 
try ; because they do not want the time of the mother taken up by attend- 
ance upon her own children, it being too valuable to the mistress. As a favor, 
she is, in some cases, permitted to go to see them once a year. So, on the other 
hand, if field slaves happen to have children of an age suitable to the con- 
venience of the master, they are taken from their parents and brought to the 
city. Parents are almost never consulted as to the disposition to be made of 
their children; they have as little control over them as have domestic animals 
over the disposal of their young.4 

One of my neighbors sold to a speculator a Negro boy about fourteen years 
old. It was more than his poor mother could bear. Her reason fled and she 
became a perfect maniac, and had to be kept in close confinement. She would 
occasionally get out and run off to the neighbors. On one of these occasions 
she came to my house. She was indeed a pitiable object. With tears rolling 
down her cheeks and her frame shaking with agony, she would ery out, 
“Don’t you hear him? They are whipping him now, and he is calling for 
mer 


Many advertisements like the following occurred: 


Absconded from the subscriber, a negro man by the name of Wilson. He 
was born in the county of New Kent, and raised by a gentleman named Rat- 
cliffe,and by him sold toa gentleman named Taylor, on whose farm he had 
a wife and several children. Mr. Taylor sold him to a Mr. Slater, who, in 
consequence of removing to Alabama, Wilson left; and when retaken was 





1 Ballagh: Slavery in Va., pp. 62-64. 2 Olmsted: Seaboard Slave States, p. 79. 
3 Quoted from Rey. W. T. Allan, of Alabama, in Slavery as it is, p. 47. 

4 Quoted from Angelina Grimke Weld, of S, C., in Slavery as it is, pp. 56-57. 

5 Quoted from Rev. F. Hawley, of Conn., in Slavery as it is, p. 97. 
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sold, and afterwards purchased, by his present owner, from T. McCargo and 
Co., of Richmond.! 
$20 Reward for my negro man Jim.—Jim is about 50 or 55 years of age. It 
is probable he will aim for Savannah, as he said he had children in that 
vicinity. J. G. Owens. 
Barnwell District, S. C.? 


$100 réwaid will be given for my two fellows, Abram ad Frank. Abram 
has a wife at Colonel Stewart’s in Liberty county, and a sister in Savannah 
at Capt. Grovenstine’s. Frank has a wife at Mr. Le Cont’s, Liberty county; a 
mother at Thunderbolt, and a sister in Savannah. Wr. Robarts. 
Walthourville, 5th Jan., 1839. 3 


Runaway—My negro man, Frederick, about 20 years of age. He is no doubt 
near the plantation of G. W. Corprew, Esq., of Noxubbee county, Mississippi, 
as his wife belongs to that gentleman, and he followed her from my resi- 
dence. The above reward will be paid to anyone who will confine him in 
jail and inform me of it at Athens, Ala. - Kerkman Lewis. 

_ Athens, Ala. 4 


$50 Reward.—Ran away from the subscriber, a negro girl named Maria. She 
is of a copper color, between 13 and 14 years of age—bareheaded and barefooted. 
She is small for her age—very sprightly and very likely. She stated she was 
going to see her mother at Maysville. Sanford Thomson. * 


Committed to jail of Madison county, a negro woman who calls her uame 
Fanny, and says she belongs to William Miller, of Mobile. She formerly 
belonged to John Givins, of this county, who now owns several of her chil- 
dren. David Shropshire, Jailor. & 


$50 Reward.—Ran away from the subscriber, his negro man Pauladore, com- 
monly called Paul. I understand Gen. R. Y. Hayne has purchased his wife 
and children from H. L. Pinckney, Esq., and has them now on his plantation 
at Goose Creek, where, no doubt, the fellow is frequently lurking. 
T. Davis. 7 


The following is a standing advertisement in the Charleston (S. C.) papers: 


120 Negroes for Sale—The subscriber has just arrived from Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, with one hundred and twenty likely young negroes of both sexes and 
every description, which he offers for sale on the most reasonable terms. 

The lot now on hand consist of plough boys, several likely and well-quali- 
fied house servants of both sexes, several women with children, small girls 
suitable for nurses, and several small boys without their mothers. Planters 
and traders are earnestly requested to give the subscriber a call previously 
to making purchases elsewhere, as he is enabled and will sell as cheap, or 
cheaper, than can be sold by any other person in the trade. 

Benjamin Dayis. 7 


One description of a separation of a family by auction will suffice: 


From these scenes I turn to another, which took place in front of the noble 
“Exchange Buildings” in the heart of the city (Charleston, S. C.]. On the left 
side of the step as you leave the main hall, immediately under the windows 





1 Richmond Whig, July 28, 1887. 2 Savannah Republican, Sept. 3, 1888. © 
3 Savannah Georgian, Jan. 17, 1889. 4 Southern Argus, Oct. 31, 1887. 

5 Lexington (Ky,) Observer and Reporter, Sept. 28, 1838. 

6 Jackson (Tenn.) Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1838. 

7 All of these advertisements are quoted in American Slavery as it is, pp. 166, 167. 
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of that proud building, was a stage built, on which a mother with eight chil- 
dren were placed, and sold at auction. I watched their emotions closely, and 
saw their feelings were in accordance to human nature. The sale began with 
, the eldest child, who, being struck off to the highest bidder, was taken from 
', the stage or platform by the purchaser, and led to his wagon and stowed 
away, to be carried into the country; the second and third were also sold, and 
So on until seven of the children were torn from their mother, while her dis- 
cernment told her they were to be separated probably forever, causing in that 
mother the most agonizing sobs and cries, in which the children seemed to 
share. The scene beggars description; suffice it to say, it was sufficient to 
cause tears from one at least “whose skin was not colored like their own,” and 
I was not ashamed to give vent to them.! 


The Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky said to the churches under their 
eare, in 1835: 


Brothers and sisters, parents and children, husbands and wives, are torn 
asunder, and permitted to see each other no more. These acts are daily oc- 
curring in the midst of us. The shrieks and agony often witnessed on such 
occasions proclaim, with a trumpet tongue, the iniquity of our system. There 
is not a neighborhood where these heart-rending scenes are not displayed. 
There is not a village or road that does not behold the sad procession of 
manacled outcasts, whose mournful countenances tell that they are exiled by 
force from all that their hearts hold dear.? 


Irregularities involved not only slaves but masters. A sister of 
President James Madison said: 


We Southern ladies are complimented with the names of wives; but we are 
only the mistresses of seraglios.? 


As it relates to amalgamation, I can say, that I have been in respectable 
families (so-called), where 1 could distinguish the family resemblance in the 
slaves who waited upon the table. I once hired a slave who belonged to his 
own uncle. It is so common for the female slaves to have white children, that 
little or nothing is ever said about it. Very few inquiries are made as to who 
his father is. 


Amalgamation was common. There was scarce a family of slaves that had 
females of mature age where there were not some mulatto children.® . 


Further proof of this is found in the statistics of mulattoes; the 
United States Census found 405,751 mulattoes in 1850, and 588,352 in 
1860. These figures were, moreover, without reasonable doubt below 
the truth, as ‘‘mulatto’’ was probably taken to mean a person, visibly 
at least half white. Probably one-fifth of the slaves in 1860 had dis- 
tinct traces of white blood. 


1 Testimony of Silas Stone, of Hudson, N.Y.,1807,in American Slavery as it is, p. 167. 
2 Address, p. 12. 3 Goodell, Slave Code, p. 111. 


4 Testimony of Rev. Francis Hawley, of Conn., resident fourteen years in Carolina; 
quoted in American Slavery as it is, p. 97, 


5 Testimony of Rev. Hiram White, of N. O., Lbid., p. 51. 
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One further quotation from a Southern student of slavery will show 
the best possible picture of slavery and the family: 


In custom the conception of the personality of the slave tended to sup- 
plant that of property, and was recognized to a far greater extent than 
accorded with the strict letter of the law. The slave was here viewed as a 
human being possessed of like emotions, desires and ambitions as free men 
and whites, many of which might be reasonably gratified without impairing 
any obligation of service due the master. Even practices in which damage 
was a possible or even certain result to the property element found a con- 
tinuing sanction in custom. The common recognition of marital and family 
rights, for instance, was the outgrowth of asentiment of humanity rather 
than of economic interest. That the ties so established were so aceorded the 
full recognition they deserved is by no means true, but their existence, even 
when hampered, distinctly mitigated the conditious of slavery. So also slave- 
breeding, however unfortunate some of its applications may have been, had 
its origin in humanity. Its development prevented the introduction of the 
barbarous praetice of the Spanish West Indies, where marriage was denied 
because it was cheaper to import slaves than to raise them. The abuse of 
breeding in the prostitution of females was not only lessened by heavy legal 
and social penalties, but met a natural check in the density of population, 
whose increase even the domestic trade, a necessity for the existence of slav- 
ery in the old States, was unable to prevent. The desire to procreate slaves 
when they were cheap was anything but economic in cause or effect. The 
damage to service in child-bearing and the cost of rearing the infant was 
viewed as involving a net loss, and as one of the burdens incident to a human 
slave system. It was upon this economic ground that conscientious anti- 
slavery slaveholders were wont to base their strongest arguments. Slave- 
breeding in the opprobrious use of the term probably had an extensive 
existence with a certain class, which was governed neither by economic nor 
moral considerations, but as this class is usually small in any civilized 
society and as historic evidence shows its limited extent in Virginia, the 
offense was kept within bounds by public sentiment and legal penalties.1 


Section 4. Present Conjugal Condition. The United States Census 
has collected separate statistics of conjugal conditions among Negroes 
only in 1890 and 1900. The figures for whites and Negroes are: 


1 Ballagh: History of Slavery in Virginia, pp. 97, 98. 
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If we illustrate these percentages by a diagram we have this: 
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A comparison of the conjugal condition of the races in the South 
gives these figures: 


Per cent Distribution of the Population at least 15 years of age, by Conjugal Condition, for 
Negro and White Races, by Sex, for the South: 1900 and 1890 1 
































MALB FEMALE 
CONJUGAL CONDITION Negro White Negro White 
1900 | 1890 | 1900 | 1890 | 1900 | 1890 | 1900 | 1890 
South Atlantic and South : 
Central Divisions.Total} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 1000} 100.0 
SUSI Or ae ccine = Foca oes 88.4 89.1 39.6 40.7 29.5 29.8 80.7 31.5 
jes 6 Nae ee ey 65.0 56.3 55.7 55 2 54.1 55 0 58.0 66.9 
Widowed. .........0..55 5.7 4.2 4.2 3.7 15.3 14.6 10.8 11,4 
Divorced .2..06 008s. ce. 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.8 0.5 0.3 0.8 
WE O WI 6 = cies cc eos, = 0.6 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.8 0.2 0.2 0.1 

















1 Negroes in the United States, 1904, p. 49. 
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A similar comparison of races in Massachusetts follows: 


Conjugal Condition—Negroes of Massachusetts, 1900 



































MALES Single Married | Widowed | Divorced 
Native white, native parents ......... 52 84 41.75 4.34 0.384 
INGBTO cago ce oun Sone co aan ones 57.12 38.07 3.89 0.28 
FEMALES Single Married | Widowed Divorced 
Native white, native parents.......... 50:64 37.27 11.33 0.47 
INC SLO r csace ahaa ace eae Mayenne ates 50.99 35.71 12.42 0.37 

















34th Report, Mass. Bureau of Statistics. 


Some other comparisons follow: 


Conjugal Condition of the Negroes of Xenia, of Farmville, of Sandy Spring, and of the 


Population of the United States, by Sex 


(The per cents for Xenia, for Farmville, and for Sandy Spring are computed from 
schedules: those for the United States are taken from the United States census re- 


ports for 1890 and 1900.] 


























PER CENT OF MALES PER CENT OF FEMALES 
20 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER 20 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER 
Ko} Lo) s Lo) 
ue ® ms cP) 
CIVIL DIVISION & ® E 2 rs & Z 5 
SD H 3 oh s eS) 
E 3 = 2 a a = = 
D = eS a QD = = a 
9.43 08 (Pee oeeeet iret ee Cae 22.06 65.28 8.50 a4.16 15.13 57.57 21.05 a6.25 
Farmville ........ 25.00 65.44 5.15 b4.41 17.30 55 03 23.90 b3.77 
Sandy Spring...... 15.35 76.72 4.23 b3.70 14.36 69.31 13.86 b2.47 
United States— 
Native whites, 
native parents— 
1800 Tea eee eee 28 .54 66.08 4.74 c.64 18.75 67.88 12.79 ¢.58 
1900. Set Ry ee 28.3 65.4 5.4 c.9 19. 6 66.9 12.7 c.8 
Native whites, 
foreign parents— 
1800 eee see 48.82 48.65 2 25 c@.28 34.83 58.76 6.02 ¢.39 
LOOO Ss Sires sisters 43.7 52.9 2.9 c.5 31.9 60.4 Ved c.6 
Foreign whites— 
S90 sean seater 28.06 65.93 5 51 c.50 15.39 68.05 1GaeaL c©.85 
TOO orcs acces 25.6 67.3 6.5 ¢.6 14.7 68.0 16.9 c.4 
Negroes— 
ASOO Wee eee 25.01 69 02 5.40 c.57 15.71 65.02 18.41 c.86 
1900 et cess wih 2624 65.5 7.0 el.1 17.4 62.5 18.8 e1.3 
TotalUnitedStates 
1800.5 ohn ote eae 30.95 63.83 4.65 ce. 57 19.92 66.35 13 19 c.54 
LOOOESS A ose Sarees 30 1 63.6 5.4 e.9 20.5 65.5 13 2 c.8 




















a Including separated. 


b Separated 


¢ Including unknown. 
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Conjugal Condition of the Negroes of Xenia, of Farmville, of Sandy Spring, and of the 
: Populations of Various Foreign Countries, by Sex ! 
[The per cents for Xenia, Farmville, and Sandy Spring, are computed from sched- 


ules; those for foreign are taken from Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and Sociology. The 
figures for divorced are not shown for foreign countries. ] 














PER CENT OF MALES PER CENT OF FEMALES 

15 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER 15 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER 

CIVIL DIVISION 

Single Married | Widowed Single Married | Widowed 
DsGer's Ei Wires oe ees eae 31.6 57.4 a7 .4 25.1 51.0 b18.3 
Farmville ......... 41.9 50.7 c4 0 82.1 45.4 dlg.4 
Sandy Spring...... 32.5 61.2 e3.5 25 1 60.9 f11.9 
LIVE W OVX ier eee 36.0 56.5 7.5 30.0 55.3 14.7 
Cermany 2.....2<:- 40.9 53.7 5.3 36.5 50.8 12.4 
Great Britain..... 39.5 54.9 5.6 87.3 50.9 11.8 
SEIN AP Vigo acres 81.5 63.7 4.7 22.0 62.8 15.0 
Preiand: . 2 ..cuscs se 49.3 44.8 5.9 43.5 42 1 14.4 
Mo alee cine ic 40.9 53.1 6.0 83.2 53.2 13.6 


























a Also 3.1 per cent separated and 0.5 per cent divorced. 

b Also 4.6 per cent separated and 1 per cent divorced. 

ec Also 3.4 per cent separated. d Also 3.1 per cent separated. 
e Also 2.9 per cent separated. f Also 2.1 per cent separated. 





1 The Negroes of Xenia, Ohio, p. 1018. 


In these statistics we have striking evidence of the needs of the 
Negro American home. The broken families indicated by the abnor- 
mal number of widowed and separated, and the late age of marriage, 
show sexual irregularity and economic pressure. These things all go 
to prove not the disintegration of Negro family life but the distance 
which integration has gone and has yet to go. Fifty years ago ‘‘fam- 
ily” statistics of nine-tenths of the Negroes would have been impos- 
sible. Twenty-five years ago they would have been far worse than to- 
day, and while there is no perceptible change of moment in the 
statistics of 1890 and 1900, most of the tendencies are in the right direc- 
tion, and a healthier home life is in prospect. 


Section 5. The Size of the Family. The birth rate of the Negro 
American is not accurately known. It probably runs from 27 per thou- 
sand, as indicated by statistics in Massachusetts, to a birth rate of over 
40 per thousand in the rural districts of the South, where the race is 
still massed. A table of fecundity on a sugar plantation is given as 
follows: ° 
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Of these 80 women 58 have had children. These 58 have had 268 children, or an 
average of 4.62 per woman, of which 154, or 57.5 per cent are still living. In 34 cases out 
of the 58 the first child was still living.1 





1U.S. Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 38:103. 


Comparing the number of women of child-bearing age we may get 
some measure of fecundity, although a distorted one on account of the 
large infant mortality among Negroes: 


Number of children under 5 years of age to 1,000 females 15 to 44 years of age 
for the Continental United States: 
































Total White 3 Colored nes a 

WOOO aaa decoy 474 465 5438 78 
IBOO rs cuceectrape 485 473 574 101 
S80 s Minas tee 559 537 706 169 
NS(O. eae eGaccaa 572 562 641 79 
TS60 Sc ar crere aks 634 627 675 48 
TR50n & Gece 626 613 694 81 
WS40 becca sets were 744 arst eer 
ISSOL einer Sa 781 








1 Women 15 to 49 years of age. 
2 Twelfth Census, Bulletin No. 22. 
3 Negro, Indian and Mongolian. 
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Number and per cent of children under 10 and 5 years of age, respectively, in 
the Negro, Indian and Mongolian population, and decrease in per cent during 
the preceding ten years, 1890-19001 











Per cent of DECREASE IN PER CENT 
Negro, Indian 
and Mongol- 
jan popula- Under 10 years of Under 5 years of 
CENSUS tion age during— age during— 





Under | Under || Preceding |Preceding ||\Preceding |Preceding 
l0yrs.\5 years|| 10 years | 20 years || 10 yeurs | 20 years 
of age | of age 








Continental United States. 
1900 








DOOD ie iets oy) AARP males Ses 27.1 13.6 
POW eee eee areeate iw Seas SA as 28.2 13.8 
DR ates ccchansicts ieee Sia Sew ardiara (chs 31.9 16.5 
51 (UR aa Arn pears et reg eee ae 24.4 13.3 
PUG «Sak hee eile eee nears ir Nena 30.3 16.0 
PSO aarti tes eh ota 31.3 16.5 
SOM ei terns Sere a aharers 8 BE Ue alee sca 
BSS ese ee we cnrscraraan relat sic cd SEE Sd cee sere 

















1 Twelfth Census, Bulletin No. 22. 
2 Increase. 


Number and per cent of children under 10 and 5 years of age, respectively, in 
the white population, and decrease in per cent during 10 years: 1800 to 1900 1 







































Per cent of DECREASE IN PER OENT 
white popu- 
lation Under 10 years of Under 5 years of 
CENSUS ooo age during— age during— 
Under | Under 7 ; 
1loyrs. \5 years||Preceding | Preceding ||Preceding |Preceding 
of age| of age || 10 years | 20 years 10 years | 20 years 
Continental United States. 
1900 11.9 0.4 2.6 0.1 1.5 
12.0 2.2 2.7 1.4 2.1 
13.4 0.5 2.5 0.7 1.9 
14.1 2.0 2.2 1.2 0.7 
15.3 0.2 3.2 0.5 2.1 
14 8 3.0 3.9 2.6 8.2 
17.4 0.9 1.8 OF6% Gece ten sie 
18.0 0.9 1.9 
Re ohere 1.0 1.0 
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Number of ehitdren under 5 years of age to 1,000 females 15 to 44 years of age in 
cities having at least 25,000 inhabitants and in smaller cities or country 
districts by main geographie divisions, and the ratio of those numbers to the 
number for the whole division taken as 100: 1900 1 




















Number of children |} Ratio to No. 
under 5 years of age ||in whole di- 
to 1,000 females 15-44 || vision taken 
years of age: 1900 as 100 
Differ- 
DIVISION OR RACE BGA [5 2 |ea4 |g 2 | fade 
2c fas ||ae5 fase 
$056 8 || S250(8, 5,1 
q B®eilsas|sees"seea 
: @ fuss DBS Swea| See 
g ARES oo5 ESSaESSS 
Total population: | 
Continental United States ........ 518 390 572 75.8 {110.4 |) 85.1 
White population: 7 
. Continental United States ........ 508 399 559 78.5 | 110.0 31.5 
Negro, Indian and Mongolian popu- : 
lations: 
Continental United States ........ 585 260 651 44.4 | 121.3 66.9 





























1 Twelfth Census, Bulletin No. 22. 


From this we may conclude: 

1. The Negro birth rate exceeds and has always exceeded the white 
birth rate. 

2. The Negro birth rate probably decreased largely until 1870; then 
it possibly increased somewhat and afterward rapidly deereased. 

3. The Negro birth rate in the country districts is high. In the 
city it is low because of the immigrant character of the population. 

Infant mortality among Negroes is very large but decreasing: 


Death rate of children under 1 year of age 








REGISTRATION RECORD 





COLOR Regis-| Registration States | Registra- 

Total tra- tion cities 
tion in other 
cities | Total | Cities | Rural States 








wii 1890, .| 249.38 | 278.19 | 241.40 | 297.22 | 187.63 | 260.67 
"11900. | 168-0. | I7L.1 | 156.0 | 180.4 | 116.0 | 161.4 
Colored... § 1890. .| 494.27 | 525.18 | 457.83 | 579.77 | 204.49 | 509.61 
"+ 11900. .| 871.5 | 387.0 | 343.8 | 397.2 | 218.9 | 383.8 




















These records are but partial, and refer to city Negroes chiefly. The 
Atlanta University study of 1897 found 1187 city families containing 
4742 individuals, composed as follows: 


Headsioftamitlies 52k eee rae ae nn eee 1,974 41.63% 
Children ss ead Seon ea kee ka eRe ee ee 2,167 = 45.70% 
Grand parentseg.. a acca tee ee eee ee 100 2 11% 
Mncles:and Sumter temas eee ee ee eee 138 2.91% 
Grandchildren ce Coe re ee eee 118 2 38% 
Nephews and nieces 70 =. 1.47% 
Obhervrelativess eins.) jase ores eee orn 37 78% 
Boarders and lodgers 143 3.02% 
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The size of the Negro family is unknown. There were, in 1900, 
1,833,854 private Negro families in the United States. Such private 
families represent 98 per cent of the total population. Assuming that 
they represent 98 per cent of the Negro population—and this is pure 
assumption—they would contain 8,663,973 or 4.6 persons to a family, a 
figure probably lower than the truth. Some data bearing upon the 
size of the family may be found in the bulletins of the United States 
Bureau of Labor; by combining four tables there we have this: 


Negro Families by Size in Four Towns 























4 | INCLUDING ALL INCLUDING ALL INCLUDING THE PRESENT 
& CHILDREN BORN CHILDREN LIVING CENSUS-FAMILY GROUP 
g 

wo No. 5 ; 

s ee es eb ede Families Persons Families Persons 
1 22 22 54 54 78 78 
2 108 216 209 418 < 191 382 
3 109 327 189 567 194 582 
4 109 436 152 608 154 616 
5 76 380 110 550 125 625 
6 59 354 90 540 91 546 
7 49 343 75 525 56 392 
8 58 464 70 560 45 360 
9 37 333 32 288 36 324 

_ 10 45 450 24 240 19 190 

41 37 407 19 209 14 154 
12 24 288 10 120 2 24 
13 27 351 8 104 2 26 
14 26 364 2 28 2 28 
15 13 195 2 30 1 15 
16 7 12 eh 
V7 6 102 1 7 
18 3 54 
19 1 19 

20 1 20 

21 1 21 

22 1 22 
24 1 24 
25 1 25 

Total.. 821 5,329 1,047 4,858 . 1,010 4,342 
j 
- Average ........ 6.49 4.64 _ 4.3 

















A table of Negro families by size in four small towns, a district in 
the black belt, and for all races in the United States, 1890 and 1900, 
follows in percentages: 




















oO M land) V i tr nee ates 
Georgia hio Marylan irginia otal families 
cae Country district Town Be ob ep teak 
Negroes Negroes egroes eraee 1890 1900 
9.09 10 18 5.45 4.96 3.63 5.00 
2-6 73.95 80.84 63.64 72.90 73.33 74.70 
7-10 15.33 8.18 26.06 19.47 20.97 18.10 
11 and over | 1.63 .80 4.85 2.67 2.07 2.20 
Tovala..c: 100 .00% 100.00% 100.00% 100 .00% 100.0.% 100.00% 











The sources of error in these statistics are: the broken families 
among Negroes, which for economic and social reasons increase the 
apparent families of one and two, and the absence of large hotel and 
institution families in the Negro group. 
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The economic condition of the Negro is influencing the sex morals of 
the race in two ways: First, present low wages and a rising economie 
standard is postponing marriage to an age dangerously late fora folk 
in the Negro’s present moral development. Secondly, present econ- 
omic demand draws the Negro women to the city and keeps the men 
in the country, causing a dangerous disproportion of the sexes, as Mr. 
Kelly Miller has pointed out. ? 


The enormous preponderance of colored females over males, especially in our 
large cities, is a persistent and aggravating factor which has almost wholly 
escaped the attention of our sociological philosophers. The census of 1900 
gives 4,447,568 Negro females against 4,393,221 Negro males, leaving an excess 
of 54,347 of the gentler sex in the United States. This gives a residue of 
thirteen left-over women to each thousand of the male population. But this 
is utterly insignificant when compared with the excesses revealed by the 
statistics of the large cities. The predominance of the female element is per- 
haps the most striking phenomenon of the urban Negro population. : 

The subjoined figures will show this excess in fifteen cities of more than 
20,000 Negroes. 

Excess of Colored Females, 1900 
































Excess |No. females 
Crry Females Males of to each 
females 100 males 
Washington. 48,354 38,348 40,006 126 
Baltimore... 44,195 35,063 9,132 126 
New Orleans. 42,585 35,129 7,456 121 
Philadelphia 33,673 28,940 4,733 116 
New York.... aa: 38,534 27,182 6,402 124 
Memphis.. ......... 25,359 24,551 808 103 
Louisville .......... 20,297 18,842 1,455 108 
Atipnta cent ence oes 20,921 14,806 6,115 143 
Sts Holscvecse: ones 18,020 17,496 524 103 
Richmond .....<....- 17,878 14,354 3,524 123 
Charleston ......... 17,552 18,970 3,582 125 
Nashville? ... 53..." 16,775 13,269 3,506 125 
Chicago... scc.aaes 14,077 16,073 *1,996 88 
Savannah .......... 15,344 12,746 2,598 120 
Norfolk sicse tess 10,738 9,492 1,246 113 
Totally. taecacose: 379,312 820,221 59,091 118 





* Surplus Males. 


These cities, with an aggregate Negro population of 699,533, show a female 
excess of 59,091. Chicago is the only city where the females are not in the 
majority, which is doubtless due to the fact that a new city is always first 
settled by the men, who pave the way for a subsequent female influx. If 
every Negro male in these cities should be assigned a helpmeet there would 
still remain eighteen left-over females for every one hundred couples. In 
Atlanta this unfortunate residue reaches the startling proportion of 43 out 
of a hundred. Washington and Baltimore have respectively 10,006 and 9,132 
hopeless females, for whom there are neither present nor prospective hus- 
bands. No such astounding disproportion prevails anywhere among the 
white race. The surplus women who give Mrs. Gilman such anxious solici- 
tude scarcely exceed one in a hundred even in such man-forsaken cities as 
New York and Boston. If then the evil be a threatening one among the 
white race with such an insignificant surplus, what must be said of its mul- 
tiplied enormity when we turn to the situation of the black race, where the 
excess is more than one-sixth of the male sex? Preponderance of one sex 





1 Miller: Race Adjustment, pp. 169-170. 
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over the other forebodes nothing but evil to society. The maladjustment of 
economic and social conditions upsets the scale where nature intended a 
balance. The argument of Mrs. Gilman is as correct as it is courageous: 
“Where women preponderate in large numbers,” she says, “there is a pro- 
portionate increase in immorality, because women are cheap; where men 
preponderate in large numbers there is also immorality because women are 
dear.” 


Section 6. Sexual Morals. Without doubt the point where the 
Negro American is furthest behind modern civilization is in his sex- 
ual mores This does not mean that he is more criminal in this 
respect than his neighbors. Probably he is not. It does mean that he 
is more primitive, less civilized, in this respect than his surroundings 
demand, and that thus his family life is less efficient for its onerous 
social duties, his womanhood less protected, his children more poorly 
trained. All this, however, is to be expected. This is what slavery 
meant, and no amount of kindliness in individual owners conld save 
the system from its deadly work of disintegrating the ancient Negro 
home and putting but a poor substitute in its place. The point is how- 
ever, now, what has been the effect of emancipation on the mores of 
the Negro family. 

The great and most patent fact has been differentiation: the emer- 
gence from the mass, of successive classes with higher and higher 
sexual morals. Of this, unfortunately, there is no adequate measure- 
ment. Subjoined are the figures of total and illegitimate births in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Washington, D. C. 














: Percentage of 
Total Negro Negro 
Year Births Reported ei eoeorrdd Population 
1,659 18.8 
1,793 18.1 
1,536 18.6 
1,592 19.7 
1,397 211 
1,482 ).2 
1,500 22.2 
1,584 22.9 
1,761 19.5 
1,756 22.3 
1,804 26.2 
1,848 26.4 
1,891 25.0 
1,910 27.1 
. 1,963 26.7 
2,001 25.7 
1,942 26.8 
1,842 27.0 
1,875 25.9 
2,043 25.1 
1,737 27.6 
1,867 25.5 
1,735 24.3 
1,846 24.7 
1,817 22.7 
2,224 24.6 
2,275 24.7 
2,199 22.1 
2,822 21.4 
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These figures are very imperfect. The total Negro births in Wash- 
ington are quite unknown, being only partially reported; the illegiti- 
mate birth reports come from hospitals and city physicians, and it is 
impossible to say whether they are as far below tbe truth as the total 
birth reports, or not. Comparing this reported illegitimacy with other 
loealities, we have: 


Massachusetts, 1856-91.............-.--2005- .. . 18 per 1,000 
Bele dural OOO) ere aie eateries cine betersce tte che AEDs Cote ee 
AUStrIg, TS8L206 Foc. sislsicdaieicts rie ea ae tees Laois ss 
Negroes in Washington, 1907.............. pee ed Ries SE 
Large cities of Bavaria....... ...2........-.:- 268 Soa 
Salzburg (Province, Austria)................. 272 a ce 
Kaernthen (Province, Austria) ............-. 435 Seah See 
JSATMBICE ASOT ccssa i asee ees aeoe ee ee eae 611 Ch only 


- Compared with the population the apparent illegitimate birth-rate of 
Washington Negroes was: 


1SSO Feats oe ee OnE Pe 5.4 per 1,000 births. 
USOQ Sota cee eR ee eae Oran asa, ss ts 
1900 es. ico a GAS Ee ere tere Bib ace ee ts 


While these figures are a very doubtful basis of exact judgment, they 
point without doubt to wide-spread sexual irregularity. But this irreg- 
alatity belongs to the undifferentiated mass: some of them decent 
people, but behind civilization by training and instinct. Above these 
and out of these are continually rising, however, classes who must not 
be confounded with them. Of the raising of the sex mores of the Negro 
by these classes the fact is clear and unequivocal: they have raised 
them and are raising them. There is more female purity, more male 
continence, and a healthier home life today than ever before among 
Negroes in America. The testimony supporting this is overwhelming. 


A Baltimore slum-worker says: 


My work in a large city has covered a period of nearly fourteen years. 
Thousands of girls have passed under my observation; many of them have 
already begun their careers, several are teachers in the Baltimore city school 
system, and are doing their part in life. The home life of all these individuals 
was not of the best kind, but with this much to be deplored in their condition 
1 believe the per cent of immorality to be low. 

At this writing, my work is in a veritable slum. Degradation of every kind 
isrampant. In the next block above us houses of ill fame line both sides of 
the street. The occupants of these places are white. In a street parallel to 
this are houses occupied by both white and colored. Many of our children 
come from these places. The greatest per cent of degradation I have ever 
witnessed exists here. What the harvest shall be only. Providence knows; 
but, taken all in all, I believe that 8 per cent would cover the mathemat- 
ical reckoning as far as figures may be taken indicative of conditions of 
society. 

The principal of Hampton writes: 


I have had an experience of twenty-one years with colored people, during” 
which time I have been intimately acquainted with a large number of them 
at Hampton Institute. I have gone into their homes and have had perhaps as 
much opportunity as most any white man for knowing intimately their life. 
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I am glad to bear witness to my knowledge of the clean, pure lives of a 
large number whom I have known. I have often said, what I believe to be 
true, that it would be hard to find in any white institution in the North the 
freedom from low talk and impure life as is to be found at Hampton, where 
1,000 young people of two races are brought together. The colored race is not 
degraded. Many of the young people who came to me years ago had no 
conception of the wrong of certain lines of conduct and who, since they have 
gained that knowyedge, have lived up to what they know. I have seen young 
people coming from one-room cabins, where morality seems well nigh impos- 
sible, who sloughed that old life, and have made good use of the Cleares: 
knowledge which they have gained at Hampton. 

I have often said that my own boy would be less likely to hear low talk 
here than in most Northern institutions for the whites. My own judgment 
in the matter is confirmed in the experience of others. For a number of 
weeks an English gentleman, who is making a most careful study of the 
race, has been staying at the school. He has mingled with the boys in their 
play, in their workshops and in their dormitories, and he confirms my im- 
pression and that of my disciplinarian, who himself is a colored man, living 
in close contact with the young people of the school. 


A Southern white woman of Virginia says: 


It was the most sorrowful part of slavery that there could be no legal mar- 
riage for the slaves, no protection for the virtue of women. Even now there 
are no laws to protect the colored girl. such as have always existed for her 
white sisters. In discussing any question that relates to the Negroes, regard 
should be given to the rapid formation of classes among them. There is 
a respectable class, and this class is increasing, where married parents live 
virtuous lives, guard the sanctity of their homes, and strive to bring up their 
children in the path of virtue. 


The principal of a large Negro girls’ school writes: 


When a Southern white man told my predecessor that all Negro women 
were impure his reply was, “I suppose you know,I don’t.” I have seen Negro 
women who I have good reason to believe are living virtuous lives under con- 
ditions of trial such as our virtuous white women as a class know nothing 
about. Through my sainted wife I know of examples of colored women 
whose firmness in resisting temptation makes them worthy to represent any 
race. 

Of those same women [ can speak without reserve on all these points. Their 
modesty and genuine worth are conceded by white, as well as colored; their 
marital fidelity is above question. Many of them have passed through the 
stage of courtship and entered married life under my own personal observa- 
tion, and even the most fastidious could find nothing but what was proper 
and pure. We have Negro women around us here who are for duty’s sake 
remaining single, though sought by the very best of our young men. 

One of the most touching things to come under my notice has been the' 
many mothers who come to beg us to take their girls, saying, “I know Iam 
not what I ought to be, but I don’t want her to be like me.” We could fill 
Scotia over and over again every year with girls whose parents, want them 
in a safe place,so that they may grow into good women. In these nearly 
fifteen years we have not had the basis of a scandal involving a member of 
this school inside of our grounds, and we believe that our record as a school, 
‘both for-honesty and purity, will bear comparison with the female schools 
generally. 
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{ft would not be wise however in our zeal to refute the false assertions in 
Mr. Thomas’s book to overlook the fact that many of them are in a measure 
true. We cannot do our duty to the Negro while we keep ourselves ignorant 
of his true condition, and no Thomas or any other man can overdraw the 
picture of the morals of the uncared-for masses of the Negro in the South, not 
because they are Negroes, but because they are uncared for. 


From the black belt of Alabama a white woman writes: 


‘L have been for thirteen years working among, for and with, Negroes. The 
first four years’ work and life were at Hampton, and I will say nothing much 
about that, for the Hampton teachers have a better and larger knowledge 
of students and graduates than I have. [ would say, however, that it was 
because I saw such positive proof of high-mindedness and beauty of char- 
acter among the Negroes and because we saw, year after year, the coming 
in of earnest, self-respecting boys and girls, that Miss Dillingham and I felt 
we must go out and show the way of light to some who lived in dark places 
and had never had a chance to know what really was the right in any part 
of life. 

‘It was because we had firm belief in the Negro that we came, and each year 
but carries deeper conviction that we were then right. We came here (Cal- 
houn) in 1892. During the nine years since I have been constantly filled with 
admiration of the people who, with but little to work for and with constant 
and deep temptations, are able to withstand the temptation and struggle on 
to get a precarious living, in the strength of high convictions and deep and 
ever-increasing self-respect. When we came we felt that the free living rep- 
resented sin, but in a very few months we believed it represented the natural 
life of a group of people who had never been shown or taught life on a higher 
plane. After a few months of life among them-they took hold of what little 
we could do and began to reconstruct their lives. Of course we found many 
whom we then believed, and still feel, were leading pure, good lives, merely 
from inborn instincts. 

In regard to the morality of our girls at school, Ido not want to omit a 
statement which, knowing the community, seems to be almost miraculous. 
In the last twelve years only two girls who have ever been in our school 
have been known to go wrong. One was of mixed Indian, Negro and white 
blood. She has been brought up in a house of vice and brutality, has heard 
bad language and low talk and seen low life and brutal living ever since 
babyhood; has been brutally beaten and knocked about, and it was small 
wonder that she died last week in sin of every sort. The other, a girl of six- 
teen, is feeble-minded, so that after trying to teach her for four years we found 
she knew but little more than when she started in school. These two cases 
had not been in school for several years, and are the only ones out of many 
bundreds who have attended who have gone astray. 

Our boys and young men from sixteen to twenty-five years of age are up- 
right and self-respecting in the majority of cases. Of course, in this com- 
munity, one of the worst in the whole South, when we came here we found 
all kinds, good and bad, but there is daily evidence of desire and strivings for 
high standards of living, and victories over self that are marvelous. 


From the black belt of Mississippi a teacher writes: 
The trend and tendency are very decidedly towards better things in the 
moral life, and it has been in existence long enough to have molded a very 


considerable portion of the Negro people to a nobler life than Thomas seems 
to know about. The more I study the matter the more I am convinced that 
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with all the evils resultant from slavery and from the sudden freedom, the 
indictments brought against the race now have never been fully true, and it 
is less true now than formerly. 

I have had fourteen years of experience and observation in teaching in the 
heart of the black belt of Mississippi. 

There is an increasing number of men who have a high regard for chaste 
womanhood, who are earnest in the desire to protect women from impurity 
of every kind. They welcome and forward such agencies; for the promotion » 
of purity is the White Cross with its pledge of reverence for women. 

The number of girls who would resent solicitations to evil is not a small 
one and among those who have been carefully reared, who have had some- 
thing of moral training, the percentage of those who go astray is a small one. 
The number of homes where the pure ideal of family life exists has increased 
constantly since I have been in the South. There are some pure homes 

among the poor and illiterate. Among those who are educated the dishonored 
~ homes are few. 


A colored Y. M. C. A. secretary of wide travel and experience says: 


After fourteen years of constant laboring among my people throughout 
the South, especially among young men in the cities and students in the 
boarding schools of all grades, I am firmly convinced that a heroic and suc- 
cessful fight is being waged against immoral tendencies inherited from cen- 
turies of debasing slavery. Of course there is much dross yet to be burned 
away before we can have only pure gold remaining. 

I confess with great sorrow of heart that there are some members of my 
race, and possibly a large proportion, who could be put down as fitting one 
or more of the foul characteristics of Mr. Thomas, nor do I seek to cover this 
acknowledgment with the fact that in every other race on the earth, indi- 
viduals can be found equally low in life and character. But there are various 
classes among the freedmen as among other people. 

Born and reared in Canada, and having spent three years just prior to my 
coming South in 1888 as a civil servant at Ottawa, where I mingled freely in 
ehurch and social life with some of the best of white Canadians, I find myself 
greatly encouraged as I compare my experience of the past fourteen years 
with those of my earlier life, and especially the three years referred to above 
I have met in all sections of the country hundreds of colored women whose 
bearing has been as suggestive of good as that of the women of the fairer 
race in the North. I have also come into close contact with thousands of 
young men whom I know to be struggling against unfortunate inherited 
tendencies and unfavorable environment. 

It is true that only a few of the Negro race have yet attained to the degree 
of perfection possible among men, but between those few and the submerged 
masses is a promising and inspiring host of men and women in various stages 
of moral, intellectual and industrial evolution. 


While, then, the tendencies are hopeful, still the truth remains: sex- 
ual immorality is probably the greatest single plague spot among Ne- 
gro Americans, and its greatest cause is slavery and the present utter 
disregard of a black woman’s virtue and self-respect, both in law court 
and custom in the South. 

One thing further may be said, with diffidence but hearty conviction. 
The marriage mores of modern European culture nations, while in 
many respects superior to those of other peoples, are far from satis- 
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factory, as Prostitution, Divorce and Childlessness prove only too con- 
clusively. Much has been written as to remedies and improvements, 
chiefly in the line of punishing prostitution, denying divorce and 
stressing child-bearing as a duty. It seems to the writer that here 
the Negro race may teach the world something. Just as Olivier has 
pointed out that what is termed Negro ‘‘laziness” may be a means of 
making modern workingmen demand more rational rest and enjoy- 
ment rather than permitting themselves to be made machines, so too 
the Negro woman, with her strong desire for motherhood, may teach 
modern civilization that virginity, save as a means of healthy mother- 
hood, is an evil and not a divine attribute. That while the sexual 
appetite is the most easily abused of all human appetites and most 
deadly when perverted, that nevertheless it is a legitimate, beneficent 
appetite when normal, and that no civilization can long survive which ~ 
stigmatizes it as essentially nasty and only to be discussed in shame- 
faced whispers. The Negro attitude in these matters is in many re- 
spects healthier and more reasonable. Their sexual passions are strong 
and frank, but they are, despite example and temptation, only to a 
limited degree perverted or merely commercial. The Negro mother- 
love and family instinct is strong, and it regards the family as a 
means, not an end, and although the end in the present Negro mind 
is usually personal happiness rather than social order, yet even here 
radical reformers of divorce courts have something to learn. 


Part 2. The Home’ 


Section 7. Africa. The general description of African homes given 
in Ratzel? presents a good picture of the present Negro home on that 
continent: : 


The domiciles of the Negroes, in the widespread tendency to grouping 
round a central point, and to fencing, as well as in the prevalent light con- 
struction with grass, reeds, stalks or boughs, show 2 principal due to no- 
madism. Genuine nomads build temporary huts of brushwood, which they 
protect by laying mats or skins over them; a construction which extends 
from the fish-eaters of the Red Sea even to the Hottentots. The only firm 
part of these huts is some kind of stone wall carried round them to prevent 
the rain from washing away the sand, and the water from pouring into the 
house. 2 

. Among the pastoral races the individual huts are usually placed in a circle 
round an open space, into which the herds are driven and at night. Larger 
villages often contain several enclosures, hedged or palisaded, for herds and 
flocks; and the whole settlement is finally once more surrounded by a large 
hedge. This main hedge is further strengthened with a stockade, and in the 
agricultural villages a ditch is added. All the Babemba villages are thus 
fortified.. But a chief point in laying out an African village is to make the 
approach difficult. This is defended, as for instance by the Fans, with poi- 





1Considerable parts of sections 7-11 were first published by the editor in the South- 
ern Workman, vols. 30 and 31, and are here reproduced by permission. 
2Ratzel: History of Mankind, II; pp. 398-402. 
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soned splinters of reed stuck in the ground just after the Borneo fashion ; or, 
in extreme cases, is placed in a forest stream, in the sand of which tell- tole 
footprints are quickly washed out.1! 

The conical style of hut-building prevails among nearly all the Negroes of 
Africa. The plan is circular or oval, the elevation conical or bee-hive shaped, 
with the entrance low; the height being that of a man, and the diameter 
twice as much. The bee-hive shape is the most frequent. Even the large 
handsome palaces of the Waganda and Wanyoro, or the regular huts of the 
tribes on the Upper Nile, are nothing else. Around this type are grouped the 
huts from the Niger to the Nile, and from Suakop to Sobat. Roomier and 
more comfortable huts are found especially in the Upper Nile district: as 
among the Bongos, whose huts run to 24 feet in height, or the Jurs; but how- 
ever commodious the internal dimensions may be, the door is always low 
and, as a rule, there are no windows. 

While the round or seattered arrangement of the village harmonises with 
the circular plan of this style of architecture, rectangular huts result in its 
being laid out in streets. A band of rectangular hut-building passes from 
the Manyema country through the northern Congo basin to the Cameroons. 
Here two rows of dwelling-huts form a street or row, closed at the two ends 
by council-houses, or similar “public buildings.” The ingress and egress are 
in the longitudinal sides. The houses of one side often lie under one common 
roof, so as to produce two “long houses” lying opposite to each other. In this 
we may perhaps recognise the early state of things out of which the rectan- 
gular single premises have grown. We are still more reminded of the Ameri- 
ean or Polynesian “long houses” by the sleeping quarters for unmarried men 
which are found, from the Madi country westwards, through the whole region 
of rectangular building. In West Africa the little round huts of the restless 
Babongo are found intermingled with the rectangular Fan huts. 

From the Fish river to Uganda and Liberia, Africa, devoid of cities, shows 
only slight variations in style of building and arrangement; and these are 
due partly to the material, partly to transmitted customs. South of the Zam- 
besi the building is not so good because material is less abundant, and quite 
the best building is in the northeast; but the work is everywhere transitory, 
because straw, reeds, and mud are used by preference.” 

Larger buildings, used as palaces and assembly houses, are executed in 
both styles. The palace huts of the Wahuma chiefs, which are over 30 feet 
high, and have an arched entrance 12 or more feet high; the palace-hall of 
the Monbuttu king, described by Schweinfurth, 50 feet high, 65 feet wide, 165 
feet long, are mighty edifices for the circumstances of Central Africa. The 
“palaver huts” of West Africa do not fall far short of these. . Cholet found the 
hall of a small chief in the trading village of Kosso to be 13 feet long and 65 
wide. Buildings of this kind are decorated with colors, usually black, white 
and red, and with wood-carvings. Here, again, South Africa is behind the 
northern equatorial region. ?* 

In East Africa we find the mud-huts, often half under ona surrounding 
a large rectangular court, known as tembe, and in transition-regions like 
Darfour, we see stone and mud-houses mixed with the conical huts; but,wher- 
ever Moorish and Arab influences in Africa has not led to stone building, and 
so to the ornamental style, the village-premises in Africa are of little com- 
pactness, and correspondingly small and perishable. 4 





1Ratzel: History of Mankind, Vol. II, p. 308. 
2 Ibid, pp. 399-400. 3 Ibid, p. 400. 4 [bid, p. 401. 
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Some villages on the west coast are described as composed of low, 
square, gable- roofed huts, ranging on both sides of one or more broad 
streets, and built always on the banks of streams—the natural high- 
ways of the land. In the rear of each house is a small kitchen garden, 
but the plantations, worked by the women, are a mile or so distant in 
the forest.1 Further east, on the banks of the Congo, villages may be 
found consisting of a number of low conical grass huts, ranged round 
a circular common. In the center are several large shady fig trees. 
The doorways to the huts are very low—scarcely thirty inches in 
height.2 Further down the Congo appear the long-house villages, 
much like similar types among the North American Indians. The 
long rows of houses are all connected together in blocks of from fifty 
to three hundred yards in length. The doorways are square apertures 
in the walls, two feet square and about a foot and a half above the 
ground. Within, the long block is divided into several apartments for 
the respective families forming the clan. The roof glistens with a 
coating of tar, and there are shelves for fuel and netting for swinging 
the crockery.® The town of Ikondu in the northern part of the Congo 
Free State has for homes double cages tastefully built of grass-cane, 
7 feet long by 5 feet wide and 6 feet high. These cages are separate 
but connected by a common roof, so that the central apartments are 
common to both cages, and in these the families meet, perform their 
household duties, receive friends, and chat. ‘These cane cages are as 
cozy, comfortable and dry as ships’ cabins,” and are surrounded by 
banana trees, gardens and great tracts of waving sugar-cane.? 

Of the homes themselves we learn that they usually consist of one 
and two rooms, kept in a neat and orderly manner, for the most part, 
and not crowded with inmates. The hut was designed primarily for 
sleeping and shelter in time of storm, and most of the lives of inmates 
were passed out of doors. A hut on the west coast is described as con- 
sisting of two rooms, one used as a kitchen and sitting-room, the other 
as a sleeping apartment. In the middle of the kitehen, elevated above 
the clay ftoor, was the fire-place, the smoke of which must escape by 
the low door. Here, from morning to night, some sort of cooking is 
carried on by the women—steaming cassava, boiling or roasting plan- 
tains, stewing fish or wild meat. The children have some little mess of 
their own to cook—an ear of maize, or some little fish. 5 

At night, when the evening meal was served, all this village seated 
themselves together but grouped by families, in the open air, either on 
low stools or on the ground, around the basin of vegetables and the 
little iron pot with fish and nut gravy. Plantain leaves were used as 
plates, and torches of the gum trees flared and lighted the night. After 
the meal, all drank from jugs of water, carefully cleaned mouth and 
teeth with their fingers, and threw away the plates on the waste heap 
at the end of the street. § 





1Nassau: Mawedo, p. 31. 2Stanley: Through the Dark Continent, II, p. 72. 
3 Stanley: Through the Dark Continent, II, pp. 188-135. 
4Stanley: Ibid, II, pp. 169-170. 5 Nassau: Mawedo, p. 52. 6 Nassau: Ibid, p. 31. 
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Such homes and customs vary infinitely in different parts of Africa. 
Among the Zulus of South Africa the huts are built in circular kraals 
and are made of long poles, the ends of which are fastened in the 
ground and the tops bent together and lashed about with a tough 
native vine. Thus a strong, basket-like roof is made, resting on up- 
right posts and covered tightly with long grass. Such huts are very 
strong, are impervious to rain, and within, the dirt floors are often 
polished like a mirror.! At the other extreme of Africa, about the 
headwaters of the Nile, Schweinfurth found dwellings 30 x 20 feet, with 
projecting roofs, covered with grass and skins. The walls were 5 to6 
feet high, and bound together with split Spanish reed. Such huts are 
astonishingly strong. The doorway is large and closed by a door made 
of one piece. The hut is divided into two apartments. The huts of 
the Dinka, still further down the Nile, are conical and often 40 feet in 
diameter. Their foundations are of clay and chopped straw, and the 
supports of hard wood. Such buildings last eight or ten years. 2 

This easual glance at some of the homes of the African barbarians 
of today will serve to give us, perhaps, a fairly correct idea of the 
homes of our Negro ancestors. The slaves came from all parts of 
Africa, from all stages of barbaric culture, and from homes like those 
we have noted, as well as, probably, from others worse and better. 


Section 8. Slavery. Once landed in the West Indies and “sea- 
soned” to the new climate and surroundings, the slaves built houses 
not unlike those they had left at home. Nothing was provided 
for them save some rough building material. From this the slaves 
constructed their homes, driving four posts into the ground and weav- 
ing the walls of wattles so as to make a room 10 x 15 feet and 5 or 6 feet 
high, or possibly two rooms. There was no floor, window, or fire- 
place, and the roof was thatched with palms. Furniture was scanty; 
a rough platform raised the sleepers from the earth, and this some- 
times had a mat or blanket; then there was perhaps a table, some low 
stools, an earthen jar for water, an iron pot for cooking and calabashes 
for eating. The cooking was done out of doors usually, and if the fire 
was made indoors there was no place for smoke to escape save through 
the doorway. 

When slaves were few and land plentiful these rude homes were not 
unpleasant. They often had two rooms, could be kept clean and shady; 
and something like the old African life, with quasi-chief, medicine- 
man and polygamy appeared. Such tendencies, however, quickly 
passed, and the cold brutality of slavery appeared. where life was 
nothing and sugar was all. The homes of the slaves became dirty one- 
room lodges where, crowded like cattle, men slept in dreamless stupor 
after endless hours of forced and driven toil. All pretense at marriage 
and the protection of black women was virtually swept away, and 





1Tyler: Forty Years Among the Zulus, pp. 41-43. 
2Schweinfurth: Heart of Africa, II, pp. 118, 119, 160. 
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herded and whipped like cattle, the black men existed until like beasts 
they fell in their tracks and died, and fresh loads of balf putrid new- 
comers were emptied on the shores by the thrift of British noblemen 
and New England deacons. 

When slaves were brought to the mainland of America, different 
building materials and colder climate substituted the square log hut 
for the older forms. At first the slaves were housed in rough cabins 
near the master, and the accommodations of the two differed chiefly - 
in size and furniture. Thus arose the first type of slave home in 
America—the ‘‘Patriarchal Group.’’ The central idea of this arrange- 
ment was distinctly medizwval and feudal, and consequently familiar 
to its white founders. First there was the house of the master—a large 
log house of two or four rooms; near it were grouped the one-room log ~ 
cabins. With the light building material of the Indies it cost little 
more trouble to build two rooms than to build one. But with the heavy 
logs of Carolina pine, one room was as much as could be afforded. The 

“room was ten to fourteen feet square, and six or more feet high; it had 
still the dirt floor. A-cooler climate, however, made some other pro- 
visions necessary; a rough fire-place of stones was made, sometimes 
with a hole in the roof for the srnoke and sometimes with a ehimney 
of clay and wood. A hole in the wall, closed by a wooden shutter, 
served with the door for light and. ventilation. The slave cabin was 
thus a smaller and meaner edition of the Big House; there the chim- 
ney was stone or brick, the house of logs, with board floor, and parti- 
tioned into two or four rooms and a hall. Here the group lived as 
master and men. At first the bond between them was almost purely 
legal and economic. The slaves were white and black, and the social 
station of the master not usually high. The condition of the bondsmen 
therefore depended largely on accident and whim. Here they were 
squalid, dirty, and driven with the lash; there a lazy, dawdling crowd, . 
or again, simply thrifty farm-hands. Out of this chaos evolved the 
Virginia ideal. The white bond-servants became gradually free and 
migrated southward; a rigid slave-code carefully fixed the status of 
the black slave; he was no longer allowed to intermarry with white 
servants or to become a full-fledged freeman; on the other hand, exces- 
sive and wanton cruelty toward him was in some degree restrained. 
The slave had learned the English language and had assumed Chris- 
tianity. Bonds of friendship and intimacy grew up between black 
and white; the physical group of Big House and cabins differentiated ; 
some came nearer, others receded, but all formed a great feudal family. 
of lord and retainers. 

But the curse of such families, with slaves at the bottom and a privi- 
leged aristocracy at the top, ever was and ever will be, sexual debauch- 
ery. The morals of black women and white men are found to be ruined 
under such an arrangement, unless long-revered custom and self- 
respect enter to check license. But the African home with its cus- 
toms had long ago been swept away, and slavery is simply a system 
for crushing self-respect. Nevertheless time was slowly beginning to 
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provide remedies. White fathers could not see their black children 
utterly neglected, and white mothers saw the danger of. surrounding 
their sons with vice and ignorance. Thus, gradually, the better class 
of slaves were brought closer into the bosom of the family as house- 
servants. Religion and marriage rites received more attention and 
the Negro monogamic family rose as a dependent off-shoot of the feu- 
dal slave regime. The first sign of this was the improvement in the 
Negro home; the house of the house-servants became larger, sometimes 
_with two rooms; a more careful regard for outward decency was mani- 
fest, and the direct intercourse between the cabin and Big House 
brought better manners and ways of living. 

One ean easily imagine in this development how slavery might have 
worked itself out for the good of black and white. And usually those 
persons North and South who dwell on the advantages and training of 
slavery have this phase of development in mind. 

The cotton-gin doomed the patriarchal slave group. Commercial 
slavery, which looked upon the slave primarily as an investment, 
meant death tothe Negro home. One of the first signs of the changed 
condition of things was, perhaps; the ‘‘Detached Group” as I sball des- 
ignate the second type of slave homes. The ‘‘Detached Group” was 
the group of slave cabins without a Big House—i. e., removed from the 
direct eye of the master, either to a far part of the same plantation or 
_ to a different plantation. The Big House has turned to brick, with 
imposing proportions, surrounded by trees and gardens and a certain 
state and elegance with which the old South was flavored. The house- 
servants are now either lodged in the Big House or in trim cabins near. 
The mass of the slaves are down at the ‘‘quarters” by themselves, un- 
der the direct eye of the overseer. This change was slight in appear- 
ance but of great importance; it widened the distance between the top 
and bottom of the social ladder, it placed a third party between master 
and slave, and it removed the worst side of the slave hierarchy far from 
the eyes of its better self. 

From the ‘‘Detached Group’’ to ‘‘Absentee Landlordism’’ was but a 
step. The rich lands to the southwest, the high price_of cotton, and 
the rapidly increasing internal slave trade, was the beginning of a 
system of commercial slavery in the gulf states which will ever remain 
a disgraceful chapter in American history. In its worst phase there 
was no Big House and cultivated master, only an unscrupulous, paid 
overseer, lawless and almost irresponsible if he only made crops large 
enough. The homes of the field hands were filthy hovels where they 
slept. There was no family life, no meals, no marriages, no decency, 
only an endless round of toil and a wild debauch at Christmas time. In 
the forests of Louisiana, the bottoms of Mississippi, and the Sea Islands 
of Georgia, where the Negro slave sank lowest in oppression and help- 
lessness, the Negro home practically disappeared, and the house was 
simply rude, inadequate shelter. 

But whither went the Big House, when so entirely separated from 
the slave quarters? It moved to town and with it moved the house- 
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servants. These privileged slaves were trained and refined from con- 
tact with the masters; they were often allowed to accumulate a pecu- 
lium; they were in some cases freed and gained considerable property, 
holding it in some friendly white man’s name. Their home life im- 
proved, and although it was far from ideal, yet ié was probably as good 
as that of the Northern workingman, with some manifest differences; 
sexual looseness was the weakest point, arising from subordination to 
the whites and the lessons learned therefrom by the servants them- 
selves. They lived often in small one or two-room homes behind the 
masters’ mansions, reached by alleys—a method which has since left 
the peculiar alley problem in Southern cities. Some of the slaves and 
the freedmen lived in a Negro quarter by themselves, although the dis- 
tinetive Negro quarter of towns is largely post-bellum. 

Thus we have in slavery times, among other tendencies and many 
exceptions, three fairly distinct types of Negro homes: the patriarchal 
type, found at its best in Virginia, where the housing of the slaves 
might be compared with that of the poorest of the Northern working- 
men; the separate group and absentee type where the slaves had prac- 
tically no homes and no family life; and the town group where the few 
house-servants were fairly well housed. In discussing slavery and inci- 
dents connected with it, these varying circumstances are continually 
lost sight of. 

The house of the slave, which I have sought to show in its various 
relationships and degrees of squalor, had certain general character- 
istics which we must notice carefully. First, there was the lack of 
comfort; the Negro knew nothing of the little niceties and com- 
forts of the civilized home—everything of beauty and taste had disap- 
peared with the uprooting of the African home, and little had been 
learned to replace them. Thus, even to this day, there is a curious 
bareness and roughness in the country Negro home, the remains of 
an uncouthness which in slavery times made the home anything but 
a pleasant, lovable place. There were, for instance, few chairs with 
backs, no sheets on the beds, no books, no newspapers, no closets or 
out-houses, no bedrooms, no tablecloths and very few dishes, no carpets 
and usually no floors, no windows, no pictures, no clocks, no lights at 
night save that of the fire-place, little or nothing save bare rough 
shelter. : 

Secondly, and closely connected with the first, was the lack of hygi- 
enic customs: every nation has its habits and-customs handed down 
from elders, which have enabled the race to survive. But the econtinu- 
ity of Negro family tradition had been broken and the traditions of the 
white environment never learned; then, too, the rules and exactions of 
the plantation favored unhealthy habits; there ensued a disgusting 
lack of persunal vleanliness, bad habits of eating and sleeping, habits 
of breathing bad air, of wearing inadequate clothing—all such changes 
and abuses in everyday life for which the world’s grandchildren must 
eventually pay. j 

Thirdly, there was in the slave home necessarily almost an entire lack 
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of thrift, or the ordinary incentives to thrift. The food and fuel were 
certain, and extra faithfulness or saving could make little or no differ- 
ence. On the other hand, cunning and thieving could secure many a 
forbidden knick-knack, far more than honest cultivation of the little 
garden spot which each family often had. The thriftiest slave could 
only look forward to slavery for himself and children. 

Fourthly, there was the absence of the father—that is, the lack of 
authority in the slave father to govern or protect his family. His wife 
could be made his master’s concubine, his daughter could be outraged, 
his son whipped, or he himself sold away without his being able to pro- 
test or lift a preventing finger. Naturally, his authority in his own 
house was simply such as could rest upon brute force alone, and he 
easily sank to a position of male guest in the house, without respect or 
responsibility. 

Fifthly, and correlated to the last, was the absence of the mother. 
The slave mother could spend little or no time at home. She was 
either a field-hand or a house-servant, and her children had little care 
or attention. She was often the concubine of the master or his sons, 
or, if unmolested in this quarter, was married to a husband who could 
not protect her, and from whom she could at any time be parted by her 
master’s command or by his death or debts. Such a family was not an 
organism at best; and, in its worst aspect, it was a fortuitous agglom- 
eration of atoms. 

From the following pictures of slave homes one gets varying degrees, 
ranging from the worst to the best: 


The dwellings of the slaves were palmetto huts, built by themselves of 
stakes and poles, thatched with the palmetto leaf. The door, when they had 
any, was generally of the same materials, sometimes boards found on the 
beach. They had no floors, no separate apartments, except the Guinea Negroes 
had sometimes a small enclosure for their “god house.” These huts the slaves 
built themselves after task and on Sundays.—F lorida, 1830. 

The houses for the field-slaves were about fourteen feet square, built in the 
coarsest manner, with one room, without any chimney or flooring, with a hole 
in the roof to let the smoke out.—South Carolina, 1819. 

The huts of the slaves are mostly of the poorest kind. They are not as good 
as those temporary shanties which are thrown up beside railroads. They are 
erected with posts and crotches, with but little or no frame work about them. 
They have no stoves or chimneys; some of them have something like a fire- 
place at one end, and a board or two off at that side, or on the roof, to let off 
the smoke. Others have nothing like a fireplace in them; in these the fire is 
sometimes made in the middle of the hut. These buildings have but one 
apartment in them; the places where they pass in and out serve both for doors 
and windows; the sides and roof are covered with coarse, and in many in- 
stances with refused, boards.—1840. 

On old plantations the Negro quarters are of frame and clapboards, seldom 
affording a comfortable shelter from wind or rain; their size varies from 8 by 
10 to 10 by 12 feet, and six or eight feet high; sometimes there is a hole cut 
for a window, but I never saw a sash or glass in any. In the new country and 
in the woods, the quarters are generally built of logs, of similar dimensions. 
—1840. 
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Amongst all the Negro cabins which I saw in Virginia I cannot call to mind 
one in which there was any other floor than the earth; anything that a North- 
ern laborer or mechanic, white or colored, would call a bed; nor a solitary 
partition to separate the sexes.—Virginia, 1840. 

The slaves live generally in miserable huts, which are without floors.and 
have single apartment only, where both sexes are herded promiscuously 
together.—Missouri, 1837. 

The dwellings of the slaves are log huts, from 10 by 12 feet square; often 
without windows, doors, or floors, they have neither chairs, table or bedstead. 
—Alabama, 1837, 1 

On a very large plantation there were many exceptionally small Negro 
cabins, not more than twelve feet square interiorly. They stood in two rows 
with a wide street between them. They were built of logs with no windows 
—no opening at all except the doorway, with a chimney of sticks and mud; 
with no trees about them, no porches or shade of any kind. Except for the , 
chimney—the purpose of which I should not readily have guessed—if I had 
seen one of them in New England I should have conjectured that it had been 
built for a powder-house, or perhaps an ice-house; never for an animal to 
sleep in.—South Carolina, 1859. 2 


There was a street or common two hundred feet wide, on which the cabins 
of the Negroes fronted. Each cabin was a frame building, the walls boarded 
and whitewashed on the outside, lathed and plastered within, the roof shin- 
gled; forty-two feet long, twenty-one feet wide, divided into two family tene- 
ments, each twenty-one by twenty-one; each tenement divided into three 
rooms—one the common household apartment, twenty-one by ten; each of 
the others (bedrooms), ten by ten. There was a brick fireplace in the middle 
of the long side of each living-room, the chimneys rising in one, in the middle 
of the roof. Besides these rooms, each tenement had a cock-loft, entered by 
steps from the household room. Each tenement is occupied,on an average, by 
five persons. There were in them closets, with locks and keys and a varying 
quantity of rude furniture. Each cabin stood two hundred feet from the 
next, and the street in front of them being two hundred feet wide, they were 
just that distance apart each way. Each cabin has a front and back door,and 
each room a window closed by a wooden shutter, swinging outward on 
hinges. Between each tenement and the next house is a small piece of 
ground enclosed with palings,in which are coops of fowl, with chicken hovels 
for nests and for sows with pig. In the rear of the yards were gardens, a half 
acre to each family. Internally the cabins appeared dirty and disordered, 
which was a pleasant indication that their home life was not much interfered 
with, though I found certain police regulations were enforced._South Caro- 
lina, 1859. 3 


Section 9. The Country Home. There were reported in 1900, 1,832,818 
private Negro homes in the United States Assuming that these homes 
are distributed approximately in the same proportion as the popula- 
tion, and we may conclude that 74% of these homes, or 1,350,000, are in 
the country districts of the South. 

Here, as we would expect, the Negro home is for the most part either. 
the actual slave home or its lineal descendant. Emancipation brought 








1The above quotations are from Weld’s Slavery as It Is. 
20Olmsted: Seaboard Slave States, p. 11. 3 Ibid, II, pp. 49-50. 
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at first no violent or far-reaching change in Negro country-home lite. 
In the back districts there was no change at all. Big House and slave 
quarters remained and toil, though nominally on a wage basis, was 
really the old forced labor with a Christmas donation. Gradually, in 
towns and other regions, emancipation gave rise to an attempt to sub- 
stitute a sort of State slavery for individual bondage. The machinery 
of the State judiciary, was, in many cases, after the withdrawal of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, used to place Negroes under the control of the State. 
‘““Vagrancy,”’ theft, loitering, “‘impudence” and assault were the easily 
proven charges which forced large numbers of Negroes into penal 
servitude. The next step was to hire the labor of these persons to 
private contractors; thus was born the Convict Lease System. Many 
large planters conducted their plantations with such labor, and erected 
for them “‘barracks”’ and “stockades”—i. e., large enclosed quarters, 
guarded by high fences and crowded with inmates. These quarters 
were wretched, insanitary and small, and the death rate of convicts 
was enormous. The Convict Lease System was, however, found to be 
better suited to certain large operations such as brickmaking, road- 
building and mining, than to ordinary farming, and its use on the 
regular plantations was therefore limited, although not entirely dis- 
carded even to-day. 

The share and rent systems of farming gradually came to replace the 
slave system in most cases. The best class of masters entered into 
contracts with their freed slaves, and the latter worked on as hired 
laborers. There were, however, difficulties in the carrying out of this 
plan. The Negroes naturally felt like seeing something of the world 
after freedom came. To stay on the old plantation and pursue the 
same dull round of toil had little attraction to a people fired with 
new thoughts and new ambitions. It was therefore very difficult to 
stop the roving instinct of the new laborers. To some extent this was 
accomplished by offering better wages and better houses. Frame 
cabins and board floors came gradually to replace the worst of the 
slave quarters. Still this change was but gradual and was checked 
by the crop-lien system or Slavery of Debt, which was soon powerful 
enough to keep the tenant from moving by legal process, despite his 
likes or dislikes. Consequently the living conditions of such freedmen 
were but a degree above those of former times. In the course of dec- 
ades, however, a change was noticeable. The dirt-floor has practi- 
cally disappeared, and fully half the log-cabins have been replaced by 
frame buildings, and glass windows have appeared here and there. 

The great impulse toward better housing came however from the 
new land owners. Immediately after emancipation tho Negroes began 
to buy land, aided somewhat by the Freedmen’s Bureau, somewhat by 
army bounties, but mostly by the general bankruptey. The peasant 
proprietors who thus arose, gradually demanded better houses. But 
here the anomalous situation of Southern industry showed itself: there 
was no ideal home-making to which the better class of freedinen could 
look. There were no white, green-blinded New England cottages scat- 
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tered here and there, no middle class dwellings—only the Big House 
and the slave-pen, and nothing between. The black landholder could 
not think of building a mansion and he therefore built a slave cabin 
with some few improvements. He put a porch on the front, perhaps, 
cut one or two windows, and at last added a lean-to on the back for a 
kitchen. He beautified the yard and his wife made some tasty arrange- 
ments indoors. If he went further than this in the number of rooms or 
the furniture, the chances are that he got his new ideas from his friends 
who had moved to town. 


The attraction of town life was very great to the freed slave. His 
few holidays and stolen pleasures in the past had centered there, and 
the whole aspect of concentrated life there pictured to him a long-cher- 
ished ideal of liberty. Many therefore at the first chance migrated to 
town, worked as mechanies or laborers and built them homes. They 
found in town new ideas of small comfortable dwelling places and some 
of them built little two, three and four-room houses such as were never 
seen in the country. From these patterns the country Negro learned, 
and two and three-room homes appeared here and there in the country. 
Still the reign of the one-room cabin was not seriously disputed, and 
an investigation in a typical black-belt county shows 40% of the fami- 
lies in one room, 48% in two rooms, 10% in three rooms and 7% in four 
or more rooms. If these figures are true for the South, 440,000 Negro 
rural families still live in one room. 


Let us now notice more particularly what a one-room home is and 
means. Of course it has no peculiarly intimate connection with the 
Negro or theSouth. Itis the primitive and natural method of dwelling 
of all men and races at some time. The cave-dwellers, the American 
Indians, the French peasants, the American pioneers, all lived in the 
one-room homes. Under certain conditions of life such homes may be 
fairly comfortable. Givenaman and wife, the necessity of economy 
of heat, an active outdoor life, and a searcity of the finer sort of build- 
ing material, there can be no better home than the old roomy log hut 
with its great fireplace. An increase in the number of inmates, how- 
ever, or a decrease in the size of the house, or a change in the manner 
of life, can easily transform this kind of home into a veritable pest house. 
This was exactly the history of the Negro’s one-room cabin. Large 
families of children grew to maturity in it under poor moral restraint 
at best. There was not available building material to provide large 
‘houses, so that the original houses were built smaller and then cut in 
halves, with a family in either part, and then jammed closely together 
so as to cut off light and air. The improvements since the war have 
tended toward the addition of one room, more rarely two, and the 
changing of the building material from logs tosawn lumber. The great 
defects of the Negro country home, however, are still plain. They may 
be classed under eight chief heads: 


(a) Poor Light. Glass windows in the country Negro homes are the 
exception. The light enters therefore only in pleasant weather, and 
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then chiefly from the open door or one or two small apertures in the 
wall, usually of two or three square feet. 


(b) Bad Air. A natural consequence of this is bad air and almost no 
ventilation. There are plenty of corners never reached by sunlight or 
fresh air, and as cooking, washing and sleeping go on in the same room 
an accumulation of stale sickly odors are manifest to every visitor. At 
night, when the air holes in the walls and the doors are tightly closed, 
from two to a dozen people sleep in a condition of air which is fatal to 
health. In the older log-hut the chinks in the walls admitted somé 
fresh air. In the new board homes even this source is shut off. One 
of the most fruitful sources of lung disease among post-bellum Negroes 
is this wretched ventilation in their homes. 


(c) Lack of Sanitary Appliances. A room so largely in use is-with 
difficulty kept clean. The dish-water forms a pool beside the door: 
animals stray into the house; there are either no privies or bad ones; 
facilities for bathing even the face and hands are poor, and there is 
almost no provision for washing other parts of the body; the beds are 
filled with vermin. To be neat and tidy in such homes is almost im- 
possible. Now and then one does find a tiny cabin shining and clean, 
but this is not the rule. 


(d) Poor Protection Against the Weather. The average country home 
leaks in the roof and is poorly protected against changes in the weather. 
A hard storm means the shutting out of all air and light; cold weather 
leads to everheating, draughts, or poor ventilation; hot weather breeds 

diseases. The conditions are aggravated in cases where the huge old- 
fashioned fireplace has been replaced by a poor smoky stove. 


(e) Crowding. So far as actual sleeping space goes, the crowding of 
human beings together in the Black Belt is greater than in the tene- 
ment district of large cities like New York. In one black-belt county, 
out of 1474 Negro families living in the country district, 761 lived in one 
room, 560 in two rooms, 93 in three rooms and 60 in four or more rooms. 
In this county there were 25 persons for every ten rooms of house 
accommodation, while in the worst tenement districts of New York 
there are not above 22. 

From the single couple in one room it was an easy transition to large 
families with grown children occupying diminutive single-room dwell. 
ings. Sometimes married sons or daughters continue to live at home, 
thus introducing a second or third family. Finally the migration of 
young men in search of work at different seasons and in different years 
brings in a class of male lodgers. As a result many families entirely 
outgrow the physical home and use it only for sleeping and huddling 
in time of storm. Of real group family life there is, in such cases, little, 
and in this absence of group training and presence of discomfort and 
temptation there develop untold evils. 


(f) Poor Food. In such homes the matter of storing and preparing 
food and drink is a serious problem. The well water is often tainted, or 
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the spring so far away as to make water scarce. The cupboards for 
keeping food are dark, dirty and ill-ventilated. The method of prepar- 
ing the meals before the fireplace or over the rickety stove is wasteful 
and unhygienie, filling the room with odors and making the food diffl- 
cult to digest. 


(g) Lack of Privacy. Above all, the moral and educational effect of 
living in one room is very bad. Of course one must not suppose that 
all modesty and home training disappear under such circumstances. 
Often there is peculiar ingenuity in guarding the children and ineul- 
eating good habits. Still, the lack of any considerable degree of pri- 
vacy, the diffleulty of cleanliness in a room so much used, the crowd- 
ing and hurry and vulgarity of life, is bound to leave its impress on the 
children and to send them into the world sadly lacking in that finer 
sense of propriety and decency which it is the peculiar province of the 
home to impart. 


(h) Lack of Beauty. Finally, it is manifest that the sense of harmony 
and beauty receives its first training at home. At best, the ordinary 
Negro country home is bare and lonely, and at worst, ugly and repell- 
ing. Out of it are bound to come minds without a sense of color con- 
trast, appropriateness in dress, or adequate appreciation of the beautiful 
world in which they live. Pictures in these homes are usually confined 
to handbills and circus posters; the furniture is rude, tables are not set 
for meals, beds are not properly made. When there is an attempt at 
decoration it usually lacks taste and is overdone. 


Such is a picture of the poorer homes of the Negro in the coun- 
try districts of the South. It varies, of course, in time and place. There 
are sections with much more of squalor and indecency than I have pic- 
tured. There are other sections where the homes are larger and the 
conditions greatly improved. On the whole, however, the one and two- 
room cabins still prevail and the consequenees are bad health, bad mor- 
als, and dissatisfaction with country life. 


Section 10. The Village Home. Migration to town was one of the first 
cesults of imagination. In 1900 17.2% of the Negroes of the South lived 
in cities of at least 2500 inhabitants and probably one-fifth in places of 
at least 1000 inhabitants. 

There is considerable difference in the condition of this population 
in the villages and in the larger cities; and as the course of urban 
migration is usually from the country to the village, then to the town 
and thence to the city, it is important that we devote some attention 
to the freedman’s home in the villages of the South. 

The village community varies in size and kind. The most primitive 
is a cluster of farm houses with outlying fields, something like the Ger- 
man dorf. This kind of community is not well developed in the South, 
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the constituent homes seldom being near enough together to form farm 
villages like those of the old world. Nevertheless, the partial cluster- 
ing of a few score of people make a community life which differs con- 
siderably from the country life proper. Two communities in DeKalb 
county, Georgia, will illustrate this phase of life. Doraville and a 
neighboring unnamed village contain in all eleven families, with an 
average of twelve toa family. Five of these families own their homes, 
while the rest rent on shares. The farms, being within twenty miles 
of Atlanta, are small—from one to eleven acres. Most of the houses are 
rudely constructed of logs or boards, with one large and one small room, 
There is usually no glass in the openings which serve as windows, and 
they are closed by wooden shutters. The large room always contains 
several beds, and some home-made furniture, consisting of tables, chairs 
and chests. A few homes have three rooms each, and one has five. 
Most of the homes are poverty-stricken and dirty, but a few are well- 
kept and neat. 

Another village group is found in Israelville, Prince Edward county, 
Virginia. Here are 123 inhabitants, strung along in a straggling com- 
munity and forming a sort of suburb to Farmville, two miles distant. 
Twenty-two of the 26 families own their homes, and the other three 
rent from colored landlords. Seven families live in one-room log cab- 
ins; nine live in two-room log cabins; i. e., in cabins with a lower 
room and a loft for sleeping purposes. Three families live in three- 
room frame houses, and six in houses of four or more rooms. The 
average size of the family is five, and there are, on an average, two 
persons to a room, or 244 rooms toa family. These homes are distinetly.. 
of two kinds—old dirty log huts, and new neat frame houses. The 
Atlanta Conference of 1897 gave us a glimpse of conditions in several 
villages. As an example of bad conditions let us take a group of four- 
teen families in Tuskegee, Alabama. There were 79 persons in these- 
families—36 males and 483 females—inhabiting 35 rooms, making an 
average of 214 persons to a room, and nearly 3 persons to each sleeping- 
room. Only two of these families owned their homes, the other twelve 
paying on an average $3.40 a month in rent. Three other groups—one 
in Tuskegee, one in Macon, Mississippi, and one in Sanford, Florida, 
present a better picture. Here 48 families of 220 persons occupy 203 
rooms, 118 of which are sleeping-rooms. Thirty-five own their homes 
and 12 rent at an average of $3.27 a month. 

Perhaps we can find in Farmville, Virginia, as good a picture as is 
needed of the small-town life. Farmville.is near the geographic cen- 
ter of an old slave State and had 2471 inhabitants in 1900, of whom half 
or more were Negroes. Two hundred and sixty-two Negro families in 
1890 occupied homes as follows: 
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The one-room cabins are rapidly disappearing from the town. Nearly 
all of the 17 are old log cabins. They have one or two glass windows, a 
door, and a stone fireplace. They are 15 or 20 feet square. The 134 two- 
room homes are mostly tenements: a large, cheaply-built frame house 
is constructed so as to contain two such tenements. The upper room 
is often used as the kitchen, and the lower as living and sleeping-room. 
The rooms are 15 and 18 feet square and have two windows. Three- 
room houses are generally owned by their occupants, and are neater 
than the tenements. They are usually tiny new frame structures, with 
two rooms, one above the other in front, and a small one-story addi- 
tion at the back for a kitchen. To this a small veranda is often added. 
Four-room houses have either a room above the kitchen or are like the 
double tenements. Few of the houses have cellars and many are poorly 
built. The locations, however, are usually healthful and the water 
good. Gardens are generally attached. Six and a half per cent of the 
families live in one room, 51.1 per cent in two rooms, 17.2 per cent in 
three rooms; there are 1.6 persons to a room, and nearly three rooms 
toafamily. Forty-three and a half per cent own their homes, mostly 
from two to five rooms. Of the 148 tenants, 15 rent from Negro land- 
lords. 


To the above may be added, by way of comparison, a short account 
of Covington, Ga., the county seat of Newton county. This is a town 
of 2000 inhabitants, about evenly divided between the races. In the 
surrounding country there are many small communities composed 
entirely of Negroes, which form clans of blood relatives. A few of 
these settlements are neat and thrifty, but most of them have a dirty, 
shiftless air, with one-room cabins and numbers of filthy children. 
Such communities furnish the emigrants for the towns. In Covington 
there are a few one-room cabins, but the average family occupies two 
or three rooms. The houses are all one-story, and a common type is 
that of two rooms with a hall between, and sometimes a kitchen at- 
tached to the back end of the hall. Often there is also a front porch. 
There are detailed statistics available for fifty of the better-class fami- 
lies. Forty-one of these own their homes and nine rent. The homes 
consist of ® 
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Five rooms or more,. ..... 13 


In all, 188 individuals occupy 184 rooms. There is also a lower ele- 
ment in the town and a great deal of idleness and loafing, arising in 
part from the irregularity of work at certain seasons of the year. On 
the outskirts of the town are many dives and gambHmg-dens where 
liquor is sold. On Saturday nights there is much disorder here. The 
more thrifty Negroes buy homes on installments, putting up, often, one 
room ata time until they get a two or three-room home. 


In Xenia, Ohio, we have these homes: ! 


Xenia, O., Families by Size of Family and Number of Rooms to a Dwelling 
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In Negro village life is the growing differentiation of conditions. 
Upon the country Negro just emerging from the backwoods, the village 
life acts as a stimulus. Left to themselves, to chance surroundings 
and chance acquaintances, and above all to chance openings for work, 
the new-comers rise or fall. The successful ones give the first evidence 
of awakening in improved housing—more rooms, larger windows, 
neater furniture, the differentiation of sleeping-room, kitchen and 
parlor, and general improvement in tidiness and taste. The worst im- 
migrants sink into village slums, where vice by concentration and 
example assumes dangerous forms. The fact is often noted that there 
is more vice among village Negroes than in the country. This ts true, 
but needs to be supported by the additional fact that the village also 


shows more civilized classes of Negroes. 
& 
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Between these extreme classes the mass of Negroes waver in their 
struggle for existence. In some towns the majority are home-owners 
and on the rise; in others the balance is toward the bad. If, however, 
the chances are against the Negro in the village, one thing is certain: 
he seldom returns to the farm. Quickened by the village life he passes 
on to the town and city to try again. Or he may have some success in 
the village and be fired with ambition for larger fields. Finally the 
taste for vice in the village slum may send criminals and degenerates 
to complicate the city problem, North and South. The village, then, is 
a clearing-house. It stimulates and differentiates; it passes no mate- 
rial—good, bad and indifferent—to larger centers, and unfortunately 
sends few back to country life to stimulate the people there. In a 
peculiar sense, then, the village home—the problem of housing the 
Negro in the smaller towns of the South—is peculiar. Good homes at 
this point would send out children healthy in body and soul to the 
city on the one hand and, with little additional effort, to the country 
on the other. You can with difficulty send the city boy to the country, 
for it is an unknown land; but the village boy knows the country par- 
tially, and properly-directed effort might be the inspiraton of neat 
village homes in the weird and arid waste of log cabins along the 
country side. 


Section 11. The City Home. (a) The Slums of Atlanta. Atlanta is 
a typical post-bellum city and had, in 1900, 37,727 Negroes. This grow- 
ing city is built on the foot of the Alleghanies, a series of great 
round-topped mounds, which presents many difficulties in drainage 
and grading. The city is circular in form and over half of the Negro 
population is crowded into two wards, one on the east and the other 
on the west side of the city. 

The nucleus of Negro population in Southern cities is the alley. It 
is seen at its worst in the slums of Charleston, Savannah, Washington, 
and such cities. It represents essentially a crowding—a congestion of 
population—an attempt to utilize for dwellings spaces inadequate and 
unsuited to the purpose, and forms the most crushing indietment of 
the modern landlord system. Attention has lately been directed to 
the tenement-house abominations, but little has been said of the 
equally pestilential and dangerous alley. The typical alley is a devel- 
opment of the backyard space of two usually decent houses. In the 
back yard spaces have been crowded little two-room dwellings, 
cheaply constructed, badly lighted and ventilated, and with inadequate 
sanitary arrangements. In Atlanta the badly drained and dark hol- 
lows of the city are threaded with these alleys, usually unpaved and 
muddy, and furnishing inviting nests for questionable characters. The 
worst type of these homes is the one-room cabin with sidings of unfin- 
ished boards running up and down; no ceiling or plastering, no win- 
dows, no paint, an open fireplace, and the whole of this cheerless box 
set directly on the ground, without cellar or foundation. Next to these 
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come two-room houses, built in the same way, but with one or two 
windows and still without porch, blinds, or fence. Such eabins are so 
crowded together that they nearly touch each other, and the sun must 
get high before it can be seen from these alleys. Sometimes such rooms 
are papered inside by the inmates. They are 14 or 15 feet square and 
8 or 10 feet high. The furniture is searce—a bed or two, a few chairs, a 
table, a stove or fireplace, a trunk or chest. The floor is bare, and there 
are no pictures. Sometimes six,or eight persons live in two such rooms 
and pay $1.50 a month or more for rent; sometimes as much as $4.00. 
These houses have water outside in a well or street hydrant; the out- 
houses are used in common by several tenants. Probably twenty per 
cent of the Negro homes in Atlanta fall into this class. 

The surroundings of these homes are as bad as the homes. In the 
third ward most of the streets are in very bad condition, the longest of 
them having paved sidewalks only about half their length, while the 
shorter ones are not paved at all. The streets are of soft red clay, with- 
out gravel or cobble stones. 

In the first ward, out of 25 typical homes, 

4 had no water on the premises, 
12 had wells (which are dangerous in Atlanta 
e and apt to be infected by sewage), 
9 used hydrants in the yards or on the streets. 

Only four had direct sewer connections. Conditions as to light and 
air vary, but in general there is less to complain of here, save that the 
eareless construction of the houses makes the sudden changes of tem- 
perature in the winter peculiarly trying. This lack of protection in 
winter is made worse by the conditions of the foundations. Most of 
the houses are perched on wooden or brick pillars, allowing unchecked 
circulation of air beneath—a boon in summer, a danger in winter. The 
poor drainage of many of the hollows between the hills where these 
alleys lie gives rise to much stagnant water, pools and the like, and the 
unfinished sewer system often leaves masses of filthy sediment near 
these homes. 


In the fifth ward, one of the poorer sections, an Atlanta University 
senior made the following estimates: 
30 per cent of the families live in l' room. 
40 ne by ie «2 rooms. 
15 Gs os st “ 3 rooms. 
Of the houses, 
60 per cent were plastered inside. 
50 per cent were painted outside. 
About half the population dwelt in districts which may be designated 
as “slums,”’ although many of these were respectable people. Only 
35 per cent of the homes looked clean and neat. There were five per- 
sons to every two rooms in the district, and three persons to every two 
beds. Sixty per cent of the homes had practically no yards, and 95 per 
cent of the homes were rented. 
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In the whole city of Atlanta the Negroes lived as follows in 1900: 


Inlyroom,...... . . 622 families. 
In2rooms, .... - . . 1654 families. 
In3rooms, .... . . . 1857 families. , 
In4rooms; .... .. - « 1039families, 
In 5or more rooms,. . . . 1902 families. 


The great majority of the one and two-room homes and some of the 
others are thoroughly bad as places of shelter. In other words, a 
third of the black population is poorly housed and, as stated before, a 
fifth very poorly. 
The result of all this crowding is bad health, poor family life, and 
crime. The actual physical crowding is often great, as for example: 
% 


42 families of 6, in 1 room. 
15 families of 7, in 1 room. 
° 12 families of or more, in 1 room. 
21 families of 10 or more, in 2 rooms. 
6 families of 12 or more, in 3 rooms. 


This crowding, however, is not nearly so bad or so dangerous as the 
close contact of the good, bad and indifferent in the slum districts. 
Vice and crime spread with amazing rapidity in this way, and its spread 
is facilitated by the prevalent vice of Southern police systems, which 
make little distinction of guilt or desert among the young and old, the 
criminal and the careless, the confirmed raseal and the first offender, 
so long as they are all black. The most pitiable thing of all is the 
breaking up of family life, even when the mothers and fathers strive 
hard to protect the home. The high death-rate of the Negro is directly 
traceable to these slum districts. In the country the Negro death-rate 
-is probably low. In the healthy wards of Northern eities the Negro 
death-rate is low; but in the alleys of Charleston, which are probably 
the vilest human habitations in a civilized land, the wretched inmates 
/ die in droves, while the country complacently calculates, on that abnor- 
mal basis, the probable extinction of black folk in America. 


(b) St. Louis.1 At present, then, almost half of the Negroes live in six 
wards, in which they form from 14.71 to 22.70 per cent of the population of the 
ward. These wards, ranked according to the proportion of Negroes, are the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, fifth, fourth, twenty-second, and twenty-third. Wards 
4, 5, 14 and 15 form an irregular rectangle extending west from the river. 
Ward 4 is the mercantile section of the town and 5contains many factories. 
The partial tenement-house investigation made by the Board of Health in 
1897 showed that Ward 4 contained the highest number of tenement houses. 
Ward 14 consists of the Union Station and streets that may be considered its 
inevitable environment, and is no better than such seetions are apt to be in 
an American city. Ward 15 consists partly of fine old residences that have 
degenerated into second and third-rate boarding houses, and partly of poor 
tenements and shanties that have never been anything else. 

In Wards 4 and 5 the dwellings are crowded in behind factories and ware- 
houses. The white population is chiefly Italians and other south-eastern 
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Europeans, and these districts are considered to be about the worst slums in 
the city. The fourteenth and fifteenth wards are not quite so bad, but the 
streets where the Negroes live consist of houses that are dirty and out of 
repair, if not actually in a tumble-down condition. Wards 22 and 23 lie west 
of 14 and 15, and are of a distinctly better character. They contain a better 
class of Negroes, the: professional and successful business men. The houses 
in the Negro streets are comfortable and in fairly good condition, on the 
average, and many are owned by the occupant. This is a comparatively old 
section of the town, and the houses now occupied by Negroes were built by 
well-to-do white residents who have since moved farther west. Ward 28 
includes also a poor quarter lying along the railroad tracks in low land which 
was once marshes. There is a considerable number of Negroes also in wards 
25 and 26, which are very desirable residence sections. This number repre- 
sents chiefly domestic servants, but there are also two or three settlements 
of well-to-do Negroes on certain streets. The 865 in Ward 18 are nearly all 
servants. 

In general, it is true that the Negroes are almost absent from the sections 
of the city where there is a large foreign population, and that, with notable 
exceptions, they are concentrated in the worst houses of the worst sections, 
wherever the natural lay of the land or the unpleasant accessories of civiliza- 
tion, such as railroads and factories, make residence undesirable. The over- 
crowding of rooms is a fact for which no statistics are available, but it is none 
the less a fact. 

The hospitality of the Negroes, and their willingness to take in any friend 
who finds himself without a home, receives no check from the law. There 
are no State regulations concerning tenement houses, and the city ordinances 
go only so far as to class them under “nuisances” when they do not have “ade- 
quate” sewerage, drainage, ventilation, chimneys, halls, staircases, and “all 
reasonable precautions and provisions in every other particular, and adequate 
space for all occupants, so that the occupancy of said building or any apart- 
ment shall not be dangerous to life or health.” Under such provisions it is 
not surprising that the agent of the Provident Association should find recently 
fourteen Negroes living in one room. 

The Negroes are kept in these undesirable localities not wholly by their 
own faults and incompetence, but partly by the obstacles which they en- 
counter when they try to go into a better neighborhood. No landlord wishes 
’ to have Negro tenants come into his houses, because it means a depreciation 
of the property sooner or later. When a Negro family moves into a street 
it generally happens that the white residents give place either to more Ne- 
groes or to a much inferior class of whites. To keep up the character of the 
street, therefore, or to reimburse himself in advance for the depreciation 
which he foresees, the landlord resorts to discriminating rents. A Negro going 
into a house previously occupied by a white family is obliged to pay from 
20 per cent to 50 per cent more than his predecessor. A certain house in 
Ward 25, for instance, rented for $25 per month to white tenants, but a Negro 
was asked $40. This is true even in the poorer districts. There are some 
comfortless three-room flats in Ward 14 which were occupied until recently 
by white people paying $800 per month; the Negroes living there now are 
charged $13. Sometimes when a Negro family moves into a “white” street the 
residents themselves undertake to deal with the question. 

In the last ten years the condition of the Negroes in St. Louis has improved 
considerably, and general observation shows that one accompaniment of this 
improvement has been the acquisition of property, both for business purposes 
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and for homes. The discriminating rents already referred to have had some 
influence in this discretion, for the more intelligent and more able Negroes 
have seen that it would be cheaper in the long run to buy their houses than 
to rent them. i 


(c) Washington.1 The National Capital was evidently intended to be a city 
of homes. The original lots are of generous dimensions and front upon broad 
streets and avenues. These lots provided ample room for separate houses, 
with space for yards in the front and rear, and the squares were laid out in 
such a manner as to give access, by alleys, to the rear of each lot. This plan 
probably had in view the location of stables on the alleys, in the rear of each 
house. As the city grew the original lots were subdivided, and as land became 
more valuable a majority of the residences were built in blocks, with party 
walls, instead of being detached villas with light on all sides. Naturally, in 
portions of the city devoted to business, this was the usual method of building 
from the outset, and these dwellings and stores were, as a rule, brought to 
the very front of the lot, thus leaving a considerable space'in the rear, as the 
original lots were generally from 100 to 200 feet in depth. The owners of 
property, as land values increased, sometimes sold off rear portions of their 
lots, and sometimes built small houses, facing the alleys, which they were 
able to let at rentals which gave them a high rate of interest on their money. 
These houses were often cheap fiame structures, which paid for themselves 
within a few years. In other cases they were of brick. As a general rule, the 
rooms were small and the first floor was on a level with the ground, without 
any ventilation under it. As a result of this, the sills soon became rotten, and 
dampness from the ground came through the floors. As a rule, also, there 
was no water in the house and no sewer connections. Water was often ob- 
‘tained by all of the residents of an alley from a single hydrant at the corner, 
and box privies were in general use. Many cheap frame and brick houses 
were also built upon the streets and avenues of the city prior to the adoption 
of proper building regulations, and these exist today, in a more or less dilapi- 
dated condition, often in proximity to handsome new dwellings. Many of 
these old hotises are on valuable ground, and they serve to pay taxes until 
such time as the owner can sell his ground at a figure which he considers 
satisfactory. 


The civil war brought a large influx of Negroes: 


It is estimated that from 30,000 to 40,000 Negroes from neighboring States 
came to this city at that time. These unfortunate and ignorant people were 
obliged to avail themselves of any kind of shelter they could find. In many 
cases rough board shacks with leaky roofs were occupied for yéars by grow- 

-ing families, and rents were paid out of all proportion to the value of the 
property or the means of the tenant. Industrious colored men, whose labor 
would only command from a dollar to a dollar and a half a day, and hard- 
working colored women, whose lives had been spent over the washtub, have 
been obliged to pay, year after year, for shelter of the most indifferent kind, 
an amount which has yielded the landlord twenty per. cent, or more, on his 
investment. 


The following extracts from the report of the health officer will show 
the conditions existing ten years after the Civil War: 
Leaky roofs, broken and filthy ceilings, dilapidated floors, overcrowded, 
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below grade, having stagnant water underneath, no drainage, no pure water 
supply, no fire protection, having filthy yards, dilapidated, filthy privy and 
leaky privy box, in bad sanitary condition generally, and unfit for human 
habitation, described, with few exceptions, the conditions of these hovels 
where the poorest class of our population stay out their miserable existence, 
and for which they pay rents varying from $2.50 to $10.00 per month. 

As specific examples of overcrowding, at a later date, I quote from the report 
of Miss DeGraffenried, published in 1896: 

One conclusion at least is evident, that rents in these alleys are dear, con- 
sidering the accommodations and environment. Moreover, the moral conse- 
quences of such narrow quarters are often disastrous. -Crowded sleeping 
rooms contribute to vice and indecency. Indeed, crowding goes on to an 
extent not acknowledged to the canvasser by the tenants. At night these 
poor roofs shelter many more people than are here reported. : 

I have no doubt that lodgers are harbored in' these alleys whose pres- 
ence, for many reasons not creditable to the occupants, is always concealed. 
The confessed facts are startling enough. We have here accounts of seven 
persons living in two rooms—the mother and her sons 21, 17 and 7 years of 
age, occupying one bed-chamber. Again, nine individuals live in two rooms; 
eleven people in four rooms. Five, almost all adults, sleep in one room—the 
mother 48, a son 21, and daughters 19, 17 and 14; and four persons use another 
room—a mother 45, an aunt 70, a son 22, and a baby 9 months old. 

Deanwood, East Deanwood and Burrville are scattered villages, merging 
into each other, and situated along the Chesapeake Beach Railway; here 
dwell colored people almost entirely. The villages are for the most part com- 
posed of new and respectable cottages owned by their occupants. Here and 
there may be seen dilapidated shacks occupied, while alongside stands a new 
cottage empty and for rent. 3 

Barry Farm is situated on the outskirts of Anacostia; this is another Negro 
settlement, and is a curious mixture of comfortable cottages, even handsome 
homes, owned by well-to-do colored people, and tumbledown hovels that bring 
exorbitant rents. . 

Garfield and Good Hope are also colored communities on the order of Barry 
Farm; these villages are situated on the hills to the east of Anascotia. The 
majority of the houses here are owned by their occupants There are no public 
service advantages in these outlying regions, with the exception of public 
water supply in Ivy City; but even here the people do not have water within 
their houses, nearly always obtaining it from the street hydrant. 


The communities just described are the only considerable aggregations of 
people of the laboring class to be found without the city limits. The character 
of old dwellings located in them is little better than we would condemn within 
the city. Nothing is being done to improve the quality of dwellings, and the 
new dwellings are of the cheapest kind. Moreover, the people who live in 
these suburban places are not the pick and shovel men, the cart drivers, the 
hod carriers, the stable men, of the city. They are for the most part more 
independent folk, such as messengers and skilled laborers in the depart- 
ments; colored men who work from place to place as porters, waiters, or 
house-servants, and who keep their wives and children in these little homes. 
They are the kind who will not rest until they own “a little place in the 
country,” it matters little what sort of dwelling may be upon the “place.” 
The worst hoyels are occupied by driftwood: widows who subsist by doing 
laundry work for the neighbors in better circumstances ; old people, sup; 
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ported by sons and daughters in the city, and the children of the sons and 
daughters. 

The company organized under the above charter from Congress [The Wash- 
ington Sanitary Housing Company] succeeded in securing stock subscriptions 
sufficient to justify it in commencing building operations and in October, 
1904, twenty houses had been completed and were occupied by colored ten- 
ants. Seventeen of these houses were on Van Street S.W. The flats of three 
rooms and a bath were rented for seven dollars. per month for lower and seven 
and one-half dollars per month for upper flats. The four-room flats were 
rented for eight and eight and one-half dollars per month. This is an average 
of $2.26 per room. It should be remembered that each of these flats has a 
good-sized bathroom, with a bathtub and a modern water-closet. There is a 
good range with water-back in the kitchen, and a small coal stove in the 
front room. The hot-water boiler connected with the kitchen range is placed 
in the bathroom and furnishes sufficient heat to make it comfortable. These 
flats have now been occupied by colored tenants, mostly day laborers, for 
nearly four years. They are in such demand that there is constantly a wait- 
ing list of applicants in case a flat becomes vacant. Many of the present 
tenants have occupied their flats since the houses were completed. The repairs 
required have not been excessive, and there has been very little loss from 
vacancies or failure to collect rents. 

In the city of Washington the death rate among the colored population, in 
1875, was 42.86 per thousand. In 1906 it had fallen to 28.81 per thousand. 
Among the whites it was 21.04 in 1875, and in 1906 it had fallen to 15.16. To 
what extent this decline in death rate is due to improvement in housing con- 
ditions itis impossible to say, but no doubt there has been some improvement, 
and this one of the factors which accounts for one of the gradual reduction of 
our death rate from the disgracefully high figures of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. 


Section 12. City Homes of the Better Class. Atlanta. Scattered 
among other homes and gradually segregating themselves in better 
class districts is a growing class of Negro homes belonging to the 
rising groups of Negroes. These homes are often unnoticed because 
they are not distinguishable from corresponding white homes, and so 
are continually overlooked. 

In an address to the Negroes of Boston, Mass., Mr. George W. Cable 
said: ‘‘There is a notion among Southern people, which is not confined 
to them, . . . but which is upon the tongues of Negro leaders—the 
notion that it is highly important that the Negro should be kept on the 
plantation. Thatis false. I say it because some white man ought to 
say it. What is civilization? The cityfying of a people or making 
them what a city makes them. True, the city has many temptations, 
and many men and women go to shipwreck there. But it only means 
a more energetic process of selection, and as much as some go down, 
others go up.” 

Whatever our views of the influx of Negroes into cities may be, it is 
clear that there alone can we find a class of Negro homes fully equal 
to the homes of the whites. This is significant. A determined effort 
has been made, especially during the reaction of later years, to judge 
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the Negro by his worst and lowest type. Even reputed friends and 
leaders of the race have been zealous in laying bare the weaknesses of 
the race and holding its faults up to ridicule and condemnation. Some 
of this has been justified by a real desire to know the truth, but it has 
gone so far today as to obscure, almost, in the eyes of the majority of 
Americans, the existence of a class of intelligent American citizens of 
Negro blood who represent as good citizenship, as pure homes and as 
worthy success as any class of their fellows. 

They may be found to some extent in the country. But the country 
was peculiarly the seat of slavery and its blight still rests so heavily on 
the land that the class of Negro farmers who can compare with the 
best white farmers of the North and West is very small. In the cities, 
however, the Negro has had his chance to learn. He has been quick- 
ened and taught. He has schools and contact with culture, and in 
those cases where he has been able to stand normal competition and 
abnormal prejudice he can, in a large number of cases point to homes 
which equal the best American homes—not, to be sure, in wealth or 
size, but in cleanliness, purity and beauty. This class is small and 
grades quickly down to homes which may be criticized; and still, as 
representing the best, there is good argument for calling these at least 
as characteristic of the race, as the alley hovels. A race has a right to 
be judged by its best. y 

To illustrate this point let us take the best Negro homes of Atlanta, 
Georgia. They are largely homes of the graduates of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, and their owners are teachers, mail-carriers, merchants and pro- 
fessional men. These homes were thus described in the reports of the 
class in sociology of this institution in 1900: ‘‘They are good-sized one 
and two-story homes, having bathrooms and water in the house, and 
in many cases gas and electric-bells. There are seven or eight rooms, 
each with two or more windows, and both the house and furnishings 
are in good condition. There are from four to six occupants. The 
parlors and some of the other rooms have tiled hearths, and there is 
usually a piano or organ in the home. The walls are painted or pa- 
pered, the windows have white curtains and shades. In all cases these 
houses are owned by the occupants.’”’ A few houses are more elaborate 
than this, but this is a fair description of those that are referred to in 
this section. 

A detailed description of two or three of these homes will make the 
picture more vivid. Number 32 North Street is built on brick 
pillars with lattice-work between. The house is painted without and 
within, plastered, and the woodwork varnished. The kitchen is ceiled 
in yellow pine. The house is of two stories on a lot 50 by 100 feet, and 
has gas and water. On the first floor there isa hall 18 x 12% x 11 feet, 
with two windows; a parlor 1714 x 1444, a nursery, pantry, dining-room 
and kitchen. The parlor has a piano, and there are open fireplaces 
with tiled mantles, but, as is usual in the South, no other heating 
apparatus. The second story is like the first, save that there is no room 
over the kitchen. There are four bedrooms and a bath. There are eight 
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in this family and they own the house. 

Another home, 160 Street, is a frame house two stories high, 
with eight rooms. It is a long, narrow house, with a hall running the 
whole length on one side. Two rooms are papered, the rest white- 
finished. There is a double parlor with piano, a dining-room and 
kitchen on the first floor, four bedrooms and a bath on the second. The 
furniture is good, and all the rooms are carpeted save the kitchen. 
There are seven inmates, and they own the house. 

The favorite type of house here for small families is one-story. The 
house at 260 Street is one-story, weatherboarded, plastered and 
painted, built on a brick foundation and nicely furnished. It has five 
rooms: one parlor 16 x 14 with a parlor set, carpet, table, sofa, four 
chairs and a piano; two bedrooms with sets of furniture; a dining- 
room, with a nice dining-table, three chairs, a refrigerator and side- 
board. The kitchen has a stove, table and cupboard. There are two 
inmates who have owned this property for seven years. Outside is a 
garden, with henhouse and woodhouse. 

Such homes as these are typical of the class with which we are deal- 
ing. These are, of course, exceptional, when one considers the great 
mass of Negroes of Atlanta; and yet, of over a thousand homes of all 
types studied by Atlanta University students in 1900, about forty were 
placed in this select class. If among the Negroes of the South two 
per cent of the homes of the freedmen have reached this type, it is a 
most extraordinary accomplishment for a single generation. In the 
country the percentage of comfortable homes is small, certainly not 
over one per cent and in many places less. In the towns and cities, on 
the other hand, the percentage must often rise to five per cent and 
sometimes more. Any more definite statements than these would be 
purely conjectural. 

There are some criticisms that can be brought against this class of 
homes, although they apply equally well to the similar class of white 
homes in the South. First, in the economy of space there is a certain 
lack of coziness and convenience, which can easily be traced to cli- 
matic and social reasons. The log-cabin, so prevalent a generation 
since, was essentially a square box. Other rooms were made by add- 
ing, not by subdividing. So that today throughout the South the 
houses give one the impression of separate rooms in juxtaposition, 
rather than of a house subdivided according to convenience and rela- 
tive use of rooms. Long draughty halls, high sombre ceilings, and stiff 
square walls are the usual thing. Moreover, the kitchen contains a 
whole social history. In New England, where the mothers and their 
ancestors for generations have spent most of their time working in 
kitchens, this important part of the house has developed into a great, 
clean, sunny room, with abundant ventilation and ample working and 
storing space. In the South, where the kitchen was the domain of an 
alien race and servile caste, it was actually cut off entirely from the 
house, and sat alone cramped and small, in the back yard. Today it 
has gradually fastened itself to the house again, but with an unobtru- 
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sive, apologetic air. Itsticks to an out-of-the-way corner, and is usually 
altogether too small for its purpose. I have seen kitchens, in the homes 
of well-to-do people, as small as eight or ten feet square, or about the 
size of my grandmother’s pantry. Then, again, the cupboards, closets 
and storing-rooms of most Southern houses are too small and are ill- 
arranged. Cellars, owing to the climate, are very exceptional, and 
good attics are seldom found. There is room for argument as to 
whether the one or two-story house is most convenient, but certainly 
for a given amount of money the two-story house furnishes consid- 
erably more room space. Ina one-story house the temptation always 
is, among all classes of Southern people, to turn bedrooms into recep- 
tion-rooms on oceasions. This is always objectionable, especially 
where children are being trained to respect the sanctity of their pri- 
vate rooms. Then, too, the ventilation of the sleeping-rooms is a 
matter of some difficulty in a one-story house, where windows and 
doors near the living-rooms cannot be left open long. 

The heating problem in the South is serious. Nearly all well- 
perfected heating systems have been developed to supply the needs 
of cold climates. In a large part of the South fires are only needed 
regularly three months or less. Consequently furnaces and _ base- 
burners are too costly. On the other hand the open grate, while de- 
lightfully cheery, is wasteful, uncomfortable and dangerous. It is 
responsible for a large number of fires and accidents, and above all it 
heats the room so unequally that it is a source of colds, rheumatism 
and consumption. A Southern home, even of the better class, is a 
dreadfully cheerless place on acold day. Some cheap heating apparatus 
in connection with the open grate is really in great demand. 

Outside these criticisms of the physical homes there are special 
moral dangers due to the environments of the best class of Negroes. 
The best Negro settlements are never free from the intrusion of the 
worst class of whites. A favorite situation for both white and colored 
houses of prostitution is in the Negro quarter of the town, and this 
often brings them near some of the best homes. I have seen a pros- 
perous country town where a prominent white official was not tolerated 
in the white residence section, but allowed to build and live in a pretty 
home in the midst of the best Negroes. In Asheville, N. C., one of the 
best Negro sections is ruined by an open house of ill-fame with white 
inmates. Again, the Negro sections of the city are usually poorly 
policed (save in criminal sections), poorly paved and lighted, and, above 
all, the system of Southern taxation falls heavily on the middle classes: 
in Atlanta, books, sewing machines, furniture, bicycles, horses and 
wagons, and all such small luxuries are taxed. 

The custom, too, of classing all Negroes together, in law and treat-— 
ment, leads to carelessness in protecting the best of the Negroes from 
their own worst elements. A whole Negro district is put under a ban 
because of the lawlessness of a few, and the lack of purity in some 
Negro homes is sufficient excuse with many for treating the best of our 
women with neither courtesy nor decency. 
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That with such surroundings, and among the mass of poor homes 
there is growing up a strong beautiful family life, housed decently, and 
even luxuriously in some cases, is a cause of congratulation and 
hope. 


Section 13. A Study of Eight Homes. ‘The class in sociology of 
Atlanta University, 1908-09, made a detailed study of 82 Negro homes. 
Plans and descriptions of eight of these homes follow; the scale is one- 
fourth of that indicated: 
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PLAN A.—Family of eleven persons (parents and nine children). 

This country house is a wooden structure with the boards running 
up and down. The roof is shingled with large home-made shingles. 
None of the walls are plastered, all of the floors are bare, and the win- 
dows are without glass panes, curtains or shades. They have wooden 
shutters. 

There are two bedrooms and a kitchen. In the large bedroom are 
two beds, a dresser, a sewing machine, a cupboard piled with quilts, a 
table with a bowl and pitcher upon it, a towel-rack and a few ehairs. 
They have newspapers pasted upon the walls and several advertisement 
pictures—‘‘ Fairy Soap,” ‘‘Baking Powder,” ‘‘Root Beer’”’—tacked on. 
There are no books except the Bibles of the different members of the 
family and afew old school books. They take ‘‘McCaulay’s Magazine,”’ 
“The Yellow Jacket,” the ‘Savannah Tribune,” and the ‘‘North Geor- 
gian.’”’ There is a large fireplace. 

The second bedroom has no windows and no fireplace. It contains 
three beds and nothing more. The kitchen has two windows. It con- 
tains a stove, two small tables, a cupboard and a few ehairs. 

The front porch is a mere platform, with no top over it. The house 
is kept moderately clean. There isa large front yard, bare,clean swept, 
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which merges into woods on one side and into a large kitchen garden 
on the other; from the front of the yard runs a path leading to another 
house. The back yard is also large, bare, and clean swept. It leads 
into woods and cotton fields. There is no other house in sight of this 
one. They get their water from a spring near by. 


PLAN B.—Family of twelve persons (parents and ten children). 

This country house is made of pine logs 20x 15, eight feet high; roofed 
with split boards. The little room on the side is made of plank 10x 138, 
roofed with split boards. The floor is laid with wide plank, 1x10. It 
has one chimney, three windows 2 x 8, with board shutters, three doors 
514g x8. The porch is just wide enough to make a passage from the 
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door of the main house to the room, and it is not covered. The yard is 
very small; cotton rows on one side run almost to the door, and in the 
rear are weeds and woods. 

There are three beds in the main building, with the paint worn off 
and a large yellow organ near the rear window. There are five home- 
made chairs and two benches ten feet long, two small trunks, a small 
table for the lamp and a large one for eating purposes. The dishes are 
kept in a box, the surplus food is also kept in a box. The cooking 
utensils are kept on a shelf outside of the window. The cooking is 
done in this building on the fireplace. The walls are covered with 
newspapers, with holes showing where mice have been gnawing. The 
bed is bare, and the bedclothes hang from the joist. No pictures are 
on the walls and no carpet upon the floor. There is one glass lamp of 
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small size and a small tin lamp. A gun is hanging over the door. The 
water is brought from a spring about 300 yards away. 

The little out-room contains two beds and a bench about ten feet 
long, but no pictures on the wall, no books or carpet. The beds are 
painted yellow, fairly new. One large box is in the corner to keep 
clothes packed in. This is called the guest room. 


PLAN C.—Family of ten (widow and nine children). 


_ There are four rooms in this country house. In the room that is 

usually used for the reception of company is a dresser, a washstand, a 
center-table, straight chairs, one rocker anda bed. The floor has one 
small rug. There is no plastering on the walls. The inside walls are 
just the inside of the boards that form the weatherboardIng. The win- 
dow has no glass, but has a lace curtain hanging over it. The other 
room has two beds in it, a shelf upon which quilts are kept and a big 
box with things packed in it. In the kitchen is a bed, with a curtain 
between the bed and the part where the cooking is done, a shelf where 
the water-bucket stands, and a cupboard where the dishes are kept. In 
the dining-room is a long table. Chairs are carried from the other 
rooms to the dining-room as they are needed. In the front room are 
a few pictures, and on the mantle-shelf, which is a board nailed above 
the fireplace, is a big clock. There is one trunk in the front room and 
one in the other bedroom. In the front room the furniture is compara- 
tively new, because the family was recently burned out. Most of the 
water is taken from a well that is about two hundred yards from the 
house, and the rest is taken from a spring a little farther away. 

This house is heated by fireplaces in which, principally, oak wood is 
used. <A good part of the lighting is done by the fire in these fireplaces 
in winter and by kerosene lamps in summer. In the yard are flowers 
and one big oak tree. The house is not painted. On the inside of the 
house and all around it, everything is kept extremely clean. From the 
appearance of the fireplace one might think that it is whitewashed three 
or four times each week. : 

The periodicals are ‘‘The Designer” and the ‘‘Delineator.’’ The papers 
are ‘*‘The Macon Telegraph,” ‘‘The Atlanta Independent”’ and ‘The Dis- 
patech.”’ In the kitchen is a medium-sized stove. 


PLAN D.—Family of six (parents, one child and three brothers). 


This country house is a frame structure of four rooms, two on either 
side of a wide hall. The house is weatherboarded crosswise and painted 
white,with green bordering. Two windows of eight panes each admit 
light to each room. The front porch is comparatively wide and the 
back porch is very wide. The bedrooms are furnished with a wardrobe 
apiece, made of walnut. Each bedroom contains a bureau of walnut, 
and a large box upside down, covered neatly with newspaper, with a 
washpan, soap and towel on the top. 

In the front rooms are two beds, and in the back bedroom one bed. 
All the beds are well kept. The front room on the right has a carpet, 
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somewhat worn, upon the floor. Beside the fireplace is an unpainted 
tinder-box, containing fat lightwood, chips and wood for making fires. 
All the rooms have fireplaces. Though some families in that section 
of the country sleep upon straw-beds, this particular family has feather- 
beds through the house. The front room on the right has a center-table 
standing upon three legs with glass feet. The back rooms have lofts 
stored with hams and dried pumpkins. The other rooms are ceiled 
overhead, with plastered sides. 

The walls of the front room are decked with pictures of “Noah’s 
Ark,” “Eternity,” ‘“‘Christ’s Blessings,’’ and tosum up the whole array 
of pictures, those which are not of the immediate family seem to con- 
tinually impress the fact that death is near. The lights of the house 
are the common Miller lamps with Rochester burners. The kitchen 
contains a common cook-stove, a cook-table, milk cans, churn, and 
general milk apparatus. The bedroom on the back contains also a new 
food safe, made of oak with doors of flowered wirecloth. Upon the 
tables of the rooms may be seen copies of the ‘‘Truth,”’ an Atlanta Ne- 
gro publication; copies of cheap novels sold on trains, such as, ‘A Slow 
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Train through Arkansas,” and a book called “Stories from the Ladies’ 
Home Journal.”” The Atlanta Journal is taken also. The yards are 
kept as free of obstruction as possible. In the front yard are a few 
flowers in beds, separated by cleanly-swept walks. The back yard con- 
tains a well and a side table, and perhaps half a dozen tubs made from 
syrup barrels. All water is carried into the house in well-polished 
cedar buckets. 
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PLAN E.—Family of three (widow and two daughters). 


This city house is a frame dwelling of three rooms: two bedrooms 
and a kitchen. One bedroom, 18 x 1444, has two windows and two doors, 
one leading to the next room and the other to some steps in front. The 
windows have no curtains nor shades. The walls are unplastered and, 
save for a few calendars, are bare. The floor has no covering. Within 
the room are a bed, a table, a bureau and a wardrobe. There is also a 
fireplace, with a mantel above upon which are two vases, a calendar 
and one or two Sunday-school cards. The other bedroom is 18x 12. 
The walls are bare and the floors uncovered. There are two windows 
without shades and curtains. Within the room area bed,a table and 
one or two chairs. There is a fireplace, with a mantel above upon 
which irons are kept. The kitchen, which is detached, is 12x17. The 
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walls are bare and unplastered and the floors uncovered. In it are a 
small cooking stove, a table, a food safe, a bench and four chairs. 
There is one window without shade or curtain, and one door. This 
family does not subscribe for any paper or magazine, and the books 
consist of some school books once used by children of the family. The 
yard in front is used as a place for washing, and the tubs and 
clothes-lines are there. The yard in the back is used for a garden. 
There are several trees and an outhouse init. A hydrant supplies city 
water. 


PLAN F.—Family of four (parents and two daughters). 


This city cottage is built of boards 4% X12 in., with shingle roof and 
wooden supporting pillars. The walls of the room are made out of 
regular flooring lumber. The front room has paper on the walls, car- 
pet on the floor, and curtains at the windows. On the walls are two 
or three pictures of the members of the family. This room is used as 
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a bedroom as well as a parlor, and contains a bed, bureau, washstand, 
bowl and pitcher. The walls of the other two rooms and kitchen are 
‘destitute of paper, plaster and pictures, and the floors are bare. In 
one of these rooms is an old-fashioned bed and a bureau. In the other 
is an iron bed, a piano and a bureau. In the kitchen is a table, a safe 
and arange. There are eight chairs in the house and one rocking- 
chair. There are a few books in the main room, such as: the Bible, 
and “Life of Fred Douglas”; there is also the Atlanta ‘‘Constitution.”’ 
Coal and wood is used for heating purposes. The front room has a 
grate and the other two have fireplaces. For light, kerosene lamps are 
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used. The yard is inelined from the front to the back. In the 
back is an outhouse and a well. In the front is a rosebush and a 
peachtree. : 
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.PLAN G.—Family of seven (parents, two children, grandfather, uncle 
and nephew). 

This city house is a frame structure of three rooms, two on one side 
of a hall and one on the other. The house is weatherboarded erosswise 
and painted green. The front room on the right has two windows, the 
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front window being a large one-pane sash, with transom. The side 
window has four lights in two sashes. The rest of the rooms have two 
and three windows each. The front porch is ten feet wide at the 
widest part. The back porch is five feet wide. The front room 
contains an oak suit of furniture, with four straight-back chairs and 
two rockers. There is a rug upon the oak-stained floor. The casings 
of the room are cherry colored. The mirrored mantel is cherry with 
vari-colored tile hearth, and club-house grate. The bed mattress is of 
cotton felt. On the under shelf of a center-table are the daily issues of 
the Atlanta “Georgian,” an Atlanta daily, together with weekly issues 
of the Atlanta Independent, a Negro weekly published here. On a 
small bookcase are various books: novels like ‘Ishmael,’ a Webster’s 
abridged dictionary, and the ‘‘Home Encyclopedia.’’ The room back 
of this is the kitchen; it contains a common cook-stove, an iron bed 
used for ‘‘lounging,” a cheap safe, an eating-table, a side table, a com- 
bination affair for holding flour, meal, coffee, spices, sugar, salt, ete.; 
the floor is kept well scoured. In the room across the hall are two 
beds,a washstand, a dresser, and acenter-table. In this room isasmall 
heater of ordinary style; nothing is upon the floor. Common cotton 
mattresses are upon the beds. The pictures are mostly of landscapes 
and portraits of the immediate family. In the hall is a common side- 
board. The lights are Miller lamps with Rochester burners. There are 
three or four alarm clocks in the house. There is a stand-pipe on the 
back porch, furnishing water for the house. The walls are all plas- 
tered, also overhead with secratchcoat finish. The front yard has grass, 
but no flowers. The back yard contains a coalhouse, chicken-house, 
water-closet and storeroom, a washbench and three tubs. 


Puan H.—Family of eleven (parents and nine children). 

A City Home: : 

Parlor.—The walls are kalsomined in pink and blue. There are six 
painted pictures on the walls, two of the mother, one of the husband 
and four of rural scenes. The floor is carpeted with Brussels carpet 
and three rugs. The furniture consists of one parlor suite, mahogany- 
finished and leather-bottomed, and two bookeases, one in oak and one 
in oil-finish, with books such as the works of George Eliot, Dickens, 
Shakespeare, Irving, Poe; Latin, Greek, German and French text- 
books, and others. The room is heated by an open grate and lighted 
by gas. 

Reception Hall.—The walls are sand-finished, and kalsomined in 
blue and pink. There are six framed pictures, two of grandparents, 
ove of sister, one of Fred Douglass, one of Booker Washington, and one 
rural scene. The floor is carpeted with Brussels carpet and three rugs. 
The furniture consists of four straw-bottomed chairs, cherry-colored, 
one table, and one piano ebony-finished. The books consist of colle¢- 
tions of music. The room is heated by an open grate and Melee iad 
gas. The woodwork of both these rooms is oil-finished. 

Dining-Room.—The walls are sand-finished, and kalsomined in oe 
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The pictures consist of four framed pictures, chiefly of fruits. The 
floor is painted red and has a rug. The furniture consists of twelve 
chairs, one table, one sideboard, oak-finished, and china closet oil- 
finished. The room is heated by open grate and lighted by gas. 
Study.—The walls are kalsomined in blue and cream. There are four 
framed pictures and one framed mirror on the wall. The floor is cov- 
ered with linoleum. The furniture consists of six chairs, one table, one 
desk and one piano. The books consist for the most part of school 
books—of grammar school and preparatory course—with magazines, 
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such as ‘‘The Ladies’ Home Journal,’”’ ‘‘Woman’s Home Companion,” 
‘‘Harper’s,”’ and others. The room is heated by a small heater and 
lighted by gas. , 

Kitchen.—The walls are of painted wood. The floor is bare, painted. 
The furniture consists of one table, range, sink, drawboard. It is 
lighted by gas. ; 

Halis.—The walls are kalsomined in blue and yellow. The floors are 
covered with linoleum; the steps are carpeted. The halls are lighted 
with gas. 
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‘Sodtatvas Thre’ tddicpom over the parlor has walls kalsomined in 
blue, and yellow. The floor is carpeted. The pictures consist of four 
framed : pictares.: The furniture consists of one bed, one washstand, 
table, one dresser-and four chairs, oak-finished. Thé room is heated 
by an open grate and lighted by gas. The bedroom over the reception 
hall has similar walls, the floor is covered with matting; the pictures 
consist of three framed pictures, two of parents and one of country 
scene. The furniture consists of one iron bed, dressing-table, chiffonier 
and three chairs. It is heated by an open grate and lighted by gas. 
The bedroom over the study has similar walls, is covered with matting 
and has four pictures of relatives and scenes. The furniture consists 
of a double bed, dresser, washstand, table and three chairs. It is heated 
and lighted as the others. The bedroom over the dining-room has 
similar walls, is covered with matting, and has one framed picture 
of a-group of boys. The furniture consists of one ordinary bed, one 
folding-bed and dresser. It is heated by one small fireplace and lighted 
by gas. Next to this bedroom is the bathroom, 5 x 10 feet. 

Building Material.—The house is built of wood, with all the inside 
walls plastered with the exception of the kitchen. There is water 
through the house and in the yard. The house is lighted by gas; there 
is only one outhouse, the coalhouse. The house has had a recent coat 
of paint upon it. 


Section 14. Evolution of the Negro Home. The pictures on the fol- 
lowing pages present a series which illustrates partially the evolution 
of the Negro home: 


No. 1—Group of African huts (loaned by the Southern Workman). 

No. 2—Storehouse for corn—Bongo (Schweinfurth). 

No. 3—Two dwelling-huts, 5-7 metres high—Bongo (Schweinfurth). 

No. 4—Corn warehouses—Niam-Niam (Schweinfurth). : 

No. 5—Sleeping-hut for boys, kitechen-hut and dwelling-hut—Niam- 
Niam (Schweinfurth). 

No. 6—Dwelling-hut (6x10 metres) and palace of the king (25 x 50 
metres, 17 metres high)—Monbuttos (Schweinfurth). 

Nos. 7-10—Slave-cabins, Southern United States (loaned by Southern 
Workman). 

.Nos. 11-13—Negro city tenements, Atlanta (photo. by A. J. Williams, 
09.) 

Nos. 14-19—Negro city tenements, Atlanta, poorer class (photo. by 
A. J. Williams, ’09). 

Nos. 20-27—Negro city tenements, Atlanta, better class (photo. by 
A. J. Williams, ’09). 

Nos. 28-35—Homes owned by Atlanta Negroes (photo. by A. J. Wil- 
liams, ’09). 

No. 36—Residence of a Negro minister, Decatur (photo. by Askew). 

No. 37—Residence of a Negro lawyer, Atlanta (photo. by Askew). 

No. 388—Residence of a Negro tailor, Atlanta (photo. by Askew). 
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No. 89—Residence of a Negro working-woman, Atlanta. 

No. 40—Residence of a Negro railway postal-clerk, South Atlanta. 

No. 41—Residence of a Negro contractor and builder, Atlanta. 

No. 42—Residence of a Negro grocer. 

No. 48—Residence of a Negro business man, insurance manager and 
proprietor of barber shops; now building and said to be the finest Negro 
residence in the South. It will have electric bells and lights, fireplaces, 
steam-heat, roof-garden, and 15 rooms. (Photographs 39-43 by Askew). 





Reproduced, by per:nission, from Stanley's * Through the Dark Continent.’ —Copyright, 1878, 1 
by tlarper & Brothers. 
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Part 3. The Economics of the Family 


Section 15. Africa. The family economy of Africa is simple and 
primitive, and may be described briefly in the words of Bticher:! 


The economy of many Negro tribes shows. . . a sharp division of the 
production and of many parts of the consumption according to sex; indeed 
even the extension of this distinction to the sphere of barter.. As P. Pogge, one 
of our most reliable observers, says concisely of the Congo Negroes: “The 
woman has her own circle of duties independent of that of her husband.” And 
in the description of the Bashilangas he observes: “No member of the family 
troubles himself about another at meal-times; while some eat the others come 
and go just as it suits them; but the women and the smaller children gener- 
ally eat together.” And finally he reports further regarding the Lundas: 
“Under ordinary conditions, when a caravan has pitched its camp in a village, 
the women of the place are accustomed to bring vegetables and fowl into the 
camp for sale, while goats, pigs and sheep are usually sold only by the men. It 
is similarly related by L. Wolf that in the market of Ibaushi all the agricul- 
tural products and materials, mats and pottery are sold by the women and only 
goats and wine by the men. Each sex is thus possessor of its special product 
of labor, and disposes of it independently. 

The division of the labor production between the two sexes in Africa varies 
in detail from tribe to tribe; as a rule, however, agriculture and the prepara- 
tion of all the vegetable foods are also assigned here to the woman, and hunt- 
ing, cattle-raising, tanning, weaving to the man. This arrangement is often 
supported by superstitious usages. In Uganda the milking of the cows falls 
exclusively to men; a woman is never permitted to touch the udder of a cow. 
In the Lunda territory, again, no man is allowed to take part in the extraction 
of oil from the ground-nut,as his presence is thought to frustrate the success 
of the operation. As arule the carriers whom Europeans engage refuse to do 
women’s work; Livingstone even reports a case of famine among the men in 
a certain district because no women were there to grind the corn they had on-- 
hand. The separation of the two sexes in the preparation and consumption 
of food is often made still more rigid by regulations of a semi-religious char- 
acter, forbidding the women the use of certain kinds of meat, which are thus 
reserved for men alone. 

Everywhere among primitive peoples the children become independent 
very early in youth and desert the society of their parents. They often live 
then for some years in special common houses, of which there are others for 
married men.. These common-houses for men-folk grouped according to age, 
and frequently also for the unmarried women grouped in the same way, are 
found very widely distributed in Africa and America, and especially in 
Oceania. They serve as common places of meeting, work, and amusement 
and as sleeping-places for the younger people, and are used also for lodging 
strangers. They naturally form a further obstacle to the development of a 
common household economy based upon the family, for each family is gener- 
ally subdivided into different parts with separate dwellings. 

It may be asserted as a general rule for primitive peoples practising polyg- 
amy that each wife has her own hut. Among the Zulus they go so far as to 
build a separate hut for almost every adult member of the household—one for 
the husband, one for his mother, one for each of his wives and other adult 
members of his family. These huts all stand in a semi-circle about the en- 





1Carl Bucher: Industrial Evolution (translated by Wickett), chap. 1, pp. 35-38. 
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closed cattle-kraal in such a way that the man’s dwelling is in the center. Of 
course it is to be remembered that a hut of this kind can be constructed in a 
few hours. 1 

Miss Kingsley says: ? 

The House is a collection of individuals; I should hesitate to call it a devel- 
oped family. I cannot say it is a collection of human beings, because the very 
dogs and canoes and so on that belong to it are a part of it in the eye of the 
law, and capable therefore alike of embroiling it and advaucing its interests. 
These Houses are bound together into groups by the Long ju-ju proper to the 
so-called secret society, common to the groups of houses. The House is pre- 
sided over by what is called in white parlance, a king, and beneath him there 
are four classes of human beings in regular rank, that is to say influence in 
council: firstly, the free relations of the king, if he be a free man himself, 
which is frequently not the case; if he be a slave, the free people of the fam- 
ily he is trustee for; secondly, the free small people who have placed them- 
selves under the protection of the House, rendering it in return for the assist- 
ance and protection it affords them service on demand; the third and fourth 
classes are true slave classes, the higher one in rank being that called the 
Winnaboes or Trade boys, the lower the pull-away boys and plantation 
hands. The best point in it, as a system, is that it gives to the poorest boy 
who paddles an oil-canoe a chance of becoming a king. 

Property itself in West Africa, and as I have reason to believe from reports 
in other parts of tropical Africa that lam acquainted with, is firmly governed 
and is divisable into three kinds. Firstly, ancestral property connected with 
the office of headmanship, the Stool, as this office is called in the true Negro 
state, the Cap as it is called down in Bas Congo; secondly, family property, in 
which every member of the family has a certain share, and on which he, she 
or it has a claim; thirdly, private property, that which is acquired or made 
by a man or woman by their personal exertions, over and above that which 
is earned by them in co-operation with other members of their family which 
‘becomes a family property, and that which is gained by gifts or made in trade 
by the exercise of a superior trading ability. 

Every one of these forms of property is equally sacred in the eye of the 
African law. The property of the Stool must be worked for the Stool; work- 
ing it well, increasing it, adds to the importance of the Stool, and makes the 
king who does so popular; but he is trustee not owner of the Stool property, 
and his family does not come in for that property on his death, for every profit 
made by the working of Stool property is like this itself the property of the 
Stool, and during the king’s life he cannot legally alienate it for his own 
personal advantage, but can only administer it for the benefit of the Stool. 

The king’s power over the property of the family and the private property 
of the people under this rule, consists in the right of Ban, but not arriere - 
Ban. Family property is much the same as regards the laws concerning if 
as Stool property. The head of the family is trustee of it. If he is a spend- 
thrift, or unlucky in its management, he is removed from his position. Any 
profit he may make with the assistance of a member of his own family be- 
comes family property; but of course any property he may make with the 
assistance of his free wives or wife, a person who does not belong to his 
family, or with the assistance of an outsider, may become his own. Private 
property acquired in the ways I have mentioned is equally sacreg in the eyes 





1Carl Bucher: Industrial Evolution (translated by Wickett), chap. 1, p. 38. 
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of the law. I do not suppose you could find a single human being, slave or 
free, who had not some private property of his or her very own. 


Section 16. Slavery. The economic revolution of slavery, so far as 
the family was concerned, was far-reaching. Newly imported Africans 
were in the West Indies often portioned off among the older slave 
families. These families were supposed to support themselves by food 
which they raised on plots of ground given them, the masters only 
helping out in case of drought. This, however, did not always work 
well, as the harder the slaves were driven the less time and inclination 
they had to raise food of the proper amount and kind. Gradually, 
therefore, on the continent, the system of ‘rations’ came into use: 
every week or fortnight each slave family presented themselves at 
the master’s storehouse and received an allowance of pork and corn- 
meal, and perhaps other food. Once a year, usually at Christmas-time, 
clothing was distributed. The following extracts will illustrate con- 
ditions: 

Rev. George Whitefield, in his letter to the slaveholders of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, published 
in 1739, said: 

_ My blood has frequently run cold within me, to think how many of your 
slaves have not sufficient food to eat; they are scarcely permitted to pick up 
the crumbs that fall from their master’s table. 

The Maryland Journal,and Baltimore Advertiser, May 30, 1788, says: 

A single peck of corn a week, or the like measure of rice, is the ordinary 
quantity of provision for a hard-working slave; to which a small quantity of 
meat is occasionally, though rarely, added. 

Hon. Alexander Smyth, a slaveholder, and for ten years a Member 
of Congress from Virginia, in his speech on the Missouri question, said 
January 28, 1820: 

By confining the slaves to Southern States, where crops are raised for ex- 
portation and bread and meat are purchased, you doom them to scarcity and 
hunger. It is proposed to hem in the blacks where they are ill-fed. 

The report of the Gradual Emancipation Society, of North Carolina, 
1826, speaking of the condition of slaves in the eastern part of that 
State, says: 

The master puts the unfortunate wretches upon short allowances, scarcely 
sufficient for their sustenance, so that a great part of them go half-starved 
much of the time. 

Hon. Robert Turnbull, a slaveholder of Charleston, S. C., says: 

The subsistence of the slaves consists, from March until August, of corn 
ground into grits, or meal, made into what is called hominy, or baked into 
cornbread. The other six months they are fed upon the sweet potato. Meat 
when given is only by the way of indulgence or favor. 

Others testify.:! 

The food of the slaves was generally cornbread, and sometimes meat or mo- 
lasses. 


4 
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The slaves had no food allowed them besides corn, excepting at Christmas, 
when they had beef. 

On my uncle’s plantation the food of the slaves was cornpone and a small 
allowance of meat. : 

Angelina Grimke Weld says: ! 

Only two meals a day are allowed the house-slaves—the first at twelve 
o’clock. If they eat before this time, it is by stealth, and I am sure there must 
be a good deal of suffering among them from hunger, and particularly by 
children. Besides this they are often kept from their meals by way of pun- 
ishment. No table is provided for them to eat from. They know nothing of 
the comfort and pleasure of gathering round the social board—each takes his 
plate or tin pan and iron spoon, and holds it in the hand or on the lap. I never 
saw slaves seated around a table to partake of any meal. 


Mr. Eleazar Powell, Chippewa, Beaver county, Penn., who resided in 
Mississippi in 1836 and 1887, said: 

The slaves received two meals during the day. Those who have their food 
cooked for them get their breakfast about eleven o’clock, and their other 
meal about midnight. 

Philemon Bliss, Esq., a lawyer in Elyria, Ohio, and a member of the 
Presbyterian church, who lived in Florida in 1834 and 1835, said: 

The slaves go to the field in the morning; they carry with them cornmeal 
wet With water, and at noon build a fire on the ground and bake it in the 
ashes. After the labors of the day are over, they take their second meal of 
ash-cake. 


“The legal allowance for food in North Carolina is, in the words of 
the law, ‘a quart of corn per day.’ See Haywood’s Manual, page 525, 
The legal allowance in Louisiana is more, a barrel [flour barrel] of 
corn (in the ear), or its equivalent in other grain, and a pint of salt a 
salta month. In the other slave States the amount of food for the slaves 
is left to the option of the master.” (1839.) 

Thos. Clay, Esq., of Georgia, a slaveholder, in his address before the 
Presbytery, 1883, said: 

The quantity allowed by custom is a peck of corn a week. 


An observer who lived twelve years in the South says: 


In lower Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, the clothing of the slaves is 
wretchedly poor; and grows worse as you go south, in the order of the States 
I have named. The only material is cotton bagging, i. e., bagging in which 
cotton is baled, not bagging made of cotton. In Louisiana, especially in the 
lower country, I have frequently seen them with nothing but a tattered 
coat, not sufficient to hide their nakedness.- In winter their clothing seldom 
serves the purpose of comfort, and frequently not even of decent covering. 
In Louisiana the planters never think of serving out shoes to slaves. In 
Mississippi they give one pair a year generally. I never saw or heard of an 
instance of masters allowing them stockings. A small poor blanket is gen- 
erally the only bed clothing, and this they frequently wear in the field when 
they have not sufficient clothing to hide their nakedness or to keep them 
warm. Their manner of sleeping varies with the season. In hot weather 
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they stretch themselves anywhere and sleep. As it becomes cool they roll 
themselves in their blankets, and lay scattered about the cabin. In cold 
weather they nestle together with their feet towards the fire, promiscu- 
ously. 1 : 

The masters [in Georgia] make a practice of getting two suits of clothes for 
each slave per year, a thick suit for winter and a thin one for summer. They 
provide also one pair of Northern-made sale shoes for each slave in winter. 2 

The males and females have their suits from the same cloth for their win- 
ter dresses. These winter garments appear to be made of a mixture of cotton 
and wool, very coarse and sleazy. The whole suit for the men consists of a 
pair of pantaloons and a short sailor jacket, without shirt, vest, hat, stock- 
ings, or any kind of loose garments! These, if worn steadily when at work, 
would not probably last more than one or two months; therefore, for the sake 
of saving them, many of them work, especially in the summer, with no cloth- 
ing on them except a cloth tied around their waist, and almost all with noth- 
ing more on them than a pantaloons, and these frequently so torn that they 
do not serve the purposes of common decency. The women have for clothing 
a short petticoat, and a short loose gown, something like the male’s sailor- 
jacket, without any under garment, stockings, bonnets, hoods, caps, or any 
kind of over-clothes. When at work in warm weather they usually strip off 
the loose gown, and have nothing on but a short petticoat with some kind of 
covering over their breasts. Many children may be seen in summer months 
as naked as they came into the world. 3 

The allowance of clothing on this plantation to each slave, was given out 
at Christmas for the year, and consisted of one pair of coarse shoes and enough 
coarse cloth to make a jacket and trousers. If the man has a wife she makes 
it up; if not, it is made up in the house. The slaves on this plantation, being 
near Wilmington, procured themselves extra clothing by working Sundays 
and moonlight nights, cutting cordwood in the swamps. which they had to 
back about a quarter of a mile to the river; they would then get a permit 
from their master and, taking the wood in their canoes, carry it to Wilming- 
ton and sell it to the vessels, or dispose of it as best they could, and with the 
money buy an old jacket of the sailors,some coarse cloth for a shirt, ete. 
They sometimes gather the moss from the trees, which they cleanse and take 
to market. The women receive their allowance of the same kind of cloth that 
the men have. This they make into a frock; if they have any under garment 
they must procure them for themselves. 

Every Saturday night the slaves receive their allowances of provisions,which 
must last them till the next Saturday night. “Potato time,” as it is called, be- 
gins about the middle of July. The slave may measure for himself, the over- 
seers being present, half a bushel of sweet potatoes, and heap the measure as 
long as they will lie on; I have, however, seen the overseer, if he thinks the 
Negro is getting too many, kick the measure; and if they fall off tell him he 
has got his measure. No salt is furnished them to eat with their potatoes. 
When rice or corn is given they give them a little salt; sometimes half pint 
of molasses is given, but not often. The quantity of rice, which is of the small 
broken, unsaleable kind, is one peck.. When corn is given them their allow- 
“ance is the same, and if they get it ground (Mr. Swan had a mill on his plan- 
tation), they must give one quart for grinding, thus reducing their weekly 
allowance to seven quarts. When fish (mullet) were plentiful they weré 
allowed in addition one fish. As to meat they seldom had any. I do not 
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think they had any allowance for meat oftener than once in two or three 
months, then the quantity was very small. When they went into the field 
to work they took some of the meat or rice and a pot with them; the pots 
were given to an old woman who placed two, poles parallel, set the pots on 
them and kindled a fire underneath for cooking; she took salt with her and 
seasoned the messes as she thought proper. When their breakfast was ready, 
which was generally about ten or eleven o’clock, they were called from 
labor, ate, and returned to work; in the afternoon dinner was prepared in the 
same way. They had but two meals a day while in the field; if they wanted 
more, they cooked for themselves after they returned to their quarters at 
night. At the time of killing hogs on the plantation, the pluck, entrails and 
blood were given to the slaves. } 


Mr. George W. Westgate, who had been engaged in the low-country 

trade for twelve years, more than half of each year, principally on the 
Mississippi, and its tributary streams in the southwestern slave States, 
said: 
Feeding is not sufficient—let facts speak. On the coast, i.e., Natchez and 
the Gulf of Mexico, the allowance was one barrel of ears of corn and a pint of 
salt per month. They may cook this in what manner they please, but it must 
be done after dark; they have no daylight to prepare it by. Some few plant- 
ers, but only a few, let them prepare their corn on Saturday afternoons. 
Planters, overseers and Negroes have told me that in pinching times,i.e., when 
corn is high, they did not get near. that quantity. In Mississippi I know some 
planters who allowed their hands three and a half pounds of meat per week 
when it was cheap. Many prepare their corn on the Sabbath, when they are 
not worked on that day, which however is frequently the case on sugar 
plantations. There are very many masters on “the coast” who will not suffer 
their slaves to come to the boats, because they steal molasses to barter for 
meat; indeed, they generally trade more or less with stolen property. But it 
is impossible to find out what and when, as their articles of barter are of 
such trifling importance. They would often come on board to beg a bone, 
and would tell how badly they were fed, that they were almost starved; 
many.a time I have sat up all night to prevent them from stealing some- 
thing to eat.? 

Slaves belonging to merchants and others in the city often hire their own 
time, for which they pay various prices, per week or month, according to the 
capacity of the slave. The females who thus hire their time pursue various 
modes to procure the money; their masters making no inquiry how they 
get it, provided the money comes. If it is not regularly paid they are 
flogged. Some take in washing, some cook on board vessels, pick oakum, 
sell peanuts, etc., while others, younger and more comely, often resort to the 
vilest pursuits. 3 


This is all that good or bad masters allow their slaves round about Savannah - 


on the plantations: One peck of gourd seed-corn is to be measured out to each 
slave once every week. One man with whom I labored, however, being de- 
sirous to get all the work out of his hands he could before I left (about fifty in 
number), bought for them every week, or twice a week, a beef’s head from 
market. With this they made a soup in a large iron kettle, around which the 
hands came at meal time, and dipping out the soup would mix it with their 





1Narrative of Mr. Caulkins on estate of John Swan, near Wilmington, N. C., 1838. 
American Slavery as it Is, p. 18. 


2 American Slavery as it Is, p. 30. 3 Ibid., p. 16. 
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hommony, and eat it as though it were a feast. This man permitted his slaves 
to eat twice a day while I was doing a job for him. 1 

The custom was to blow the horn early in the morning, as a signal for the 
hands to rise and go to work, when commenced; they continued work until 
about eleven o’clock, a.m., when at the signal all hands left off and went into 
their huts, made their fires, made their corn-meal into hommony or cake, ate 
it, and went to work again at the signal of the horn, and worked until night 
or until their tasks were done. Some cooked their breakfast in the field while 
at work. Hach slave must grind his own corn in a hand-mill after he has done 
his work at night. There is generally one hand-mill on every plantation for 
the use of the slaves. : 

Some of the planters have no corn, others often get out. The substitute for 
it is the equivalent of one peck of corn either in rice or sweet potatoes; 
neither of which is as good for the slave as corn. They complain more of 
being faint who feed on rice and potatoes than when fed on corn. I was 
with one man afew weeks who gave me his hands to do a job of work, and 
to save the time one cooked for all the rest. The following course was taken: 
Two crotched sticks were driven down at one end of the yard, and a small 
pole being laid on the crotches, they swung a large iron kettle on the middle 
of the pole; then made up a fire under the kettle and boiled the hommony; 
when ready the hands were called around this kettle with their wooden plates 
and spoons. They dipped out and ate standing around the kettle, or sitting 
upon the ground, as best suited their convenience. When they had potatoes 
they took them out with their hands, and ate them. As soon as it was 
thought they had had sufficient time to swallow their food they were called 
to their work again. This was the only meal they ate through the day. 2 

The general allowance of food was thought to be a peck and a half of meal 
and three pounds of bacon a week. This it was observed is as much meal as 
they can eat, but they would be glad to have more bacon; sometimes they 
receive four pounds, but it is oftener that they receive less than three. [t is 
distributed to them on Saturday nights, or on the better-managed plantations 
sometimes Wednesday, to prevent their using it extravagantly, or selling it 
for whiskey on Sunday. / 

Olmsted says that the slaves take their breakfast at sunrise or a little be- 
fore, then go to the field and work until noon; their dinner is brought to 
them, and when the work is not too pressing they have two hours to rest. 
Promptly at sundown they stop work and reiurn to their cabins. Then they 
go to the woods, bring wood and cook their supper, which will be a bit of 
bacon fried often with eggs, corn-bread baked in the spider, after the bacon 
to absorb the fat, and perhaps some sweet potatoes roasted in the ashes. 3 

The ploughmen got their dinner at twelve o’clock: those not using horses 
do not usually dine till they have finished their tasks; but this, I believe, is 
optional with them. They commence work at sunrise and at about eight 
o’clock have their breakfast brought to them in the field, each hand having 
left a bucket with the cook for that purpose. All who are working in con- 
nection leave their work together and gather in asocial company about a fire, 
where they spend about half an hour, at breakfast time. The provisions fur- 
nished them consist mainly of meal, rice, and vegetables, with salt and mo- 
lasses, and occasionally bacon, fish and coffee. The allowance is a peck of meal 
or an equivalent quantity of rice per week, to each working hand old or young, 
besides small stores. 4 








1American Slavery as it Is. p. 18. 2 [bid., pp. 18-19. 
38Olmsted: Seaboord Slave States, I, pp. 120-122. 4 Ibid, 1, p. 60 
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The slaves were furnished with a coat and trousers of coarse woollen, or 
woollen and cotton stuff for winter, and trousers of cotton osnaburg for sum- 
mer. They had two pairs of shoes, or a pair of shoes and a pair of boots each 
year. The women have two dresses of striped cotton, three shifts, two pairs 
of shoes, etc.1 


Section 17. General Economic Condition. The chief occupations of 
Negroes in 1890 and 1900 were as follows: 


Negro Population, at least Ten Years of Age, Engaged in Specified 
Occupations: 1890 and 1900 






























Per cent 
OCCUPATION 1890 1900 of 
Increase 

Continental United States: 

All occupations: +. 9.) .).u. ceesenine- 3,073,164 3,992,337 29.9 
Occupations giving employment to 

at least 10,000 Negroes in 1900........ *2,917,169 3,807,008 *29.8 
Agricultural laborers.......... Siete 1,106,728 1,344,125 21.5 
Farmers, planters and overseers..... 590,666 757,822 28.3 
Laborers (not specified)........ orierk 349,002 545,935 56.4 
Servants and waiters....... .......... 401,215 465,734 16.1 
Launderers and Laundresses......... 153,684 220,104 43.2 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc... 43,963 67,585 53.7 
Steam railroad employees... ......... 47,548 55,327 16.4 
Miners and quarrymen ............... 19,007 36,561 92.4 
Saw and planing-mill employees..... 17,276 33,266 92.6 
Porters and helpers (in stores, ete.)..| . 11,694 28,977 147.8 
Teachers, professors in colleges, etc. . 15,100 21,267 40.8 
Carpenters and joiners ................ 22,581 21,113 $6.5 
Turpentine farmers and laborers..... t DOSTEE Dor cases ores 
Barbers and hairdressers............- 17,480 19,942 14.1 
Nurses and midwives .......:........- 5,213 19,431 272.7 
@lereymiens 5 Ae ise itas tee ee ae 12,159 15,528 bef lat ( o 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives 15,004 15,349 25) 
PL OSEIONS ra oe ee ee Sees are 10,500 14,496 38.1 
Masons (brick and stone).............. 9,760 14,386 47.4 
Dressmakers): ocala asinine smeeieteaan cette 7.586 12,569 65.7 
Iron and steel workers...............-. 6,579 12,327 87.4 
SeCAMStreSSeS 4.5 \n0: cncagcnegen ena eearer 11,846 11,537 +2.6 
Janitors and sextons = 5,945 11,536 94.0 
Housekeepers and stewards 9,248 10,596 14.6 
Fishermen and oystermen ............ 10,071 10,427 3.5 
Engineers, firemen, (not locomotive) 6,326 10,224 61.6 
Blacks milthsis econ weer abies see 10,988 10,100 +8.1 
Other occupations... 4c... eal) sess §155,995 185,329 $32.1 
* Excludes turpentine farmers and laborers. + Decrease. 

{Turpentine farmers and laborers were included in “other agricul- 
tural pursuits” in 1890. § Includes turpentine farmers and laborers. 2 


Turning our attention specifically to the Negro farmer we may say: 
There was some ownership of land by Negroes before the war, but not 
much. During and after the war lands in Georgia and South Carolina 
were sold to Negroes on easy terms and Negroes bought land else- 
where. In 1875, there is reason to believe, Negroes held between two 
and four million acres of land; by 1880 this had increased to about six 
millions; to about eight millions in 1890, and to about twelve millions 
in 1900. 





1Olmsted, I, p. 129. 
2 Bulletin No 8, p. 58. 
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In 1900 there were 187,799 farms in the United States owned by Ne- 
groes, comprising about 12,000,000 acres. The owned farms constitute 
25.2% of all Negro farms; the private farm-owning families 25.3% of 
all Negro-farms families. Taking all homes, both farm homes and 
others, we find that 20.83% of them are owned. There were 190,111 
private farm-owning Negro families in 1900, and a somewhat larger 
number of farm-owning families of all sorts. Since 1890 the number 
of Negro farmers probably increased by about 36 or 38 per cent, the 
number of Negro owners increased over 57 per cent, and the percentage 
of ownership increased by 3.5. These percentages, although based on 
figures which are not entirely comparable, are sufficiently exact to 
measure approximately the advance toward farm ownership made by 
the Negroes during the decade 1890 to 1900. These owners—including 
Indians and Mongolians, who constitute but 3% of all—have 15 million 
acres worth $179,796,639, and raised in 1899 products worth $57,422,983. 
They expended $2,624,595 for hired labor, and $1,197,180 for fertilizers. 
The black tenant farmer of the South is half way between slavery and 
free-ownership of the soil. The crop-lien system binds him in a black- 
belt of farming which is growing blacker. Under favorable conditions 
share tenants become cash renters and eventually owners, but this 
evolution is difficult. There are 283,614 Negro share tenant farmers in 
the United States and 273,560 cash tenants, and although the separate 
farms they cultivate are small, there is great concentration in owner- 
ship of land by the landlords. The colored tenants control 25 million 
acres of land and 360 million dollars of farm property; they raise 200 
million dollars worth of products annually, including’3 million bales 
of cotton, 73 million bushels of corn, 6 million bushels of sweet pota- 
toes, 200,000 tons of hay and forage, 144 million bushels of wheat, 2 
million bushels of oats, 31 million pounds of rice and 62g million 
pounds of tobacco. The average share-tenant’s farm is worth $628. 
It has land worth $485, $84 in buildings, $19 in tools, and $90 in live 
stock. It raises on an average $311 worth of products, or $7.33 worth 
per acre. 

Considering all Negro farmers, owners and tenants, we have in the 
United States 746,717 farms conducted by them, with an acreage about 
the size of New England. Of thisacreage less than a million acres are 
in the North and 87 millions in the South. Of these farms 716,514 were 
improved by buildings, and they contained 38,233,933 acres, or 59,741 
square miles, an area about equal to that of the State of Georgia or that 
of New England; 23,362,798 acres, or 61 per cent of the total area, was 
improved for farming purposes. The total value of property on these 
farms was $499,943,734, of which $324,244,397 represented the value of 
land and improvements, $71,903,315 that of buildings, $18,859,757 that 
of implements and machinery, and $84,936,265 that of live stock. The 
gross value of all products on farms of Negroes in 1899 was $255,751,145. 
Of this sum, however, $25,843,443 represents products fed to live stock, 
the value of which reappears and is to that extent duplicated in the 
reported value of animal products, such as meat, milk, butter, eggs and 
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poultry; subtracting this amount we have a net value of $229,907,702, or 
46 per cent of the total value of farm property in farms cultivated by 
Negroes. This sum represents the gross farm income. The total ex- 
penditure for labor on farms of Negroes in 1899 was $8,789,792, and the 
expenditure for fertilizers was $5,614,844. 

A third of the Negro farms yielded $100 to $250 income; another third 
$250 to $500 income; something over a seventh yielded over $500. The 
rest, 18 per cent, yielded less than $100. Estimating the net income 
after the rent has been subtracted, it is probable that 560,000 Negro-farm 
families have incomes between $150 and $170 a year, while about 200,000 
families average $250 to $275 a year. 

The colored farmer conducts a little less than 4 of all the farms in 
the United States; controls 4, of the total farm acreage and ;; of all 
farm property in value, and raises 7; of the products in value. In the 
South the Negro holds a third of the farms, a tenth of the acreage and 
a ninth of the property, and raises } of the products. He conducts half 
the farms on which cotton is the chief crop, over a third of the rice 
farms, nearly a fifth of the tobacco farms, a seventh of the sugar farms 
and a tenth of the vegetable farms. Colored farmers raised, in 1899, 
39.4% of the cotton on their own farms, besides what they raised as 
laborers on white farms; 9% of the rice, 21% of the sweet potatoes, 10% 
of the tobacco, and 4% of the corn. They owned 3% in value of the 
stock. The average Negro farm is worth 16% as much as the average 
white farm. The Negro is thus seen to be relatively a small economic 
factor according to his numbers, but nevertheless a factor that can- 
not be ignored and which is absolutely of great importance. 

To estimate the total property held by Negroes we may quote a 
report of a committee of the American Economic Association based an 
the census of 1900: 

It is the opinion of your committee that the census farm returns furnish 
a better basis for estimating the total accumulated wealth possessed by the 
Negroes in 1900 than is found in the only other source that has been used, 
namely, the assessors’ returns for a few Southern States. The Census Bureau 
estimate is $200,000,000 for the value of (1) the farms, live-stock and implements 
on the farms owned and operated by Negroes and of (2) the live-stock on the 
farms rented by Negroes. This should be increased by (3) the farm property 
owned by Negroes and rented by them either to Negroes or to whites, and also 
by (4) the farm property other than live-stock owned by Negro farm tenants. 
{t should be decreased by (1) the various unknown liabilities against this 
property in the hands of whites and by (2) the value of the live-stock of Negro 
tenants which is owned by white landlords. Itis the belief of your committee 
that the subtractions would at least equal the additions, and that $200,000,000 
may be deemed an outside estimate of the net value of the accumulated prop- 
erty owned by Negro farmers. Indeed it seems to us probable that this esti- 
mate would be large enough to include also the wealth owned by the 550,000 
families of agricultural laborers. In other words, we believe that the total 
property held by these families is not greater than the legal claims held by 
whites against Negro farm property plus the proportion of the $50,000,000 worth 
of live-stock on the farms of Negro tenants which is owned by whites, of nei- 
ther of which is any account taken in the Census Bureau estimate. 
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If this be granted, thep the further assumption may be ventured that the 
other 500,000 Negro families in the United States are no better off on the aver- 
age in the matter of accumulated wealth than are the 1% million families 
occupied in agricultural pursuits. On that assumption the total accumulated 
wealth of Negro families in 1900 was in the neighborhood of $275,000,000. 

An inquiry into. the value of the property held by Negro churches in 1890 
gave as a result $26,600,000. As the Negro population of the United States 
increased between 1890 and 1900 by 18.0 percent and the number of Negro 
churches only about two-thirds as fast, the value of property held by Negro 
churches can hardly be supposed to have increased during the decade by 
more than 20 per cent. In that case the value of such property in 1900 was 
approximately $32,000,000. The legal claims against it owned by whites 
cannot be estimated. Nor does your committee see any way in which the 
amount of property held by Negroes other than family or church property 
can be approximated. 

The evidence in hand leads your committee to the conclusion that the 
accumulated wealth of the Negro race in the United States in 1900 was ap- 
proximately $300,000,000, and probably neither less than $250,000,000 nor more 
than $350,000,000. 


Section 18. Georgia. A more detailed picture of property owned 
by Negroes is furnished by the reports of the Comptroller-General 
of Georgia: 


Number of Acres and Assessed Value of Land Owned by Negroes of Georgia, 1874 to 1907 











Acres Assessed Pa Acres Assessed 
YEAR owned value CESS owned value 
WS Aerscer micros cree nortecikis 338,769 (a) OU celery aac anata sistance 1,004,305 $8,914,143 
[SG eee a re ee 396,658 | $1,263,902 || 1892.................0. 1,068,649 4,477,183 
WOR eters wesc ance 457,635 ZA MOSS GOS 2. ete saa tssate stent 1,043,860 4,450,121 
LS ieee tet tacit cineca 458,999 WE 262,923 NV VBOS Sore cca ese mae me see 1,064,431 4,386,366 
NEWiGis, alalsbk oe oe _ 501,890 TR2O4S85eLSOD ex. wetesies ss otmiens care 1,038,824 4,158,960 
BS oe coe nia a kaa 541,199 |= ',848,758 || 1896...... 02.6. wees 1,043,847 4,234,848 
eS Ds oe an ee eee ee 586,664 DSS OD St | USO hiss xa ccna tiatereis ihe aes ¥,057 ,567 4,353,798 
J fotal Lia ee en 660,358 TSA SOO RH SOS ie sccnens 5 careitece sree 1,097,087 4,340,100 
[el ier Pe Cae cere 5 ee ee 692,335 ABIL. SOk Nh ASO ics no wvioger a ees 1,062,223 4,220, 120 
TASS a A 666,583 26D; 988 el LO00 Win este ce eae 1,075,073 4,27 4,549 
TRO CS Sy au te ee le a ee 756,703 DADO ZU SEITE LOOMS Rate 2 Gites isso 0 tear 1,141,185 4,656,042 
lite Dc 788,376 DIBOZSBOOr || LOZ: cctete osavena fe riall raseie 1,175,291 4,779,263 
Soe y kw ace aps nie 802,939 DEDOS MOS ai ML OOS or eres diez x nie telosty cet 1,251,714 5,181,471 
SIGSY( 5 aaa es eee ee 818,725 PHO SGSO aH MOOS oes scsi acct cesar vies 1,284,836 5,455,328 
Jitslo'o hie, trek ero ae eis eRe Oa 868,501 DESO 2294S Aly LOO ess ciara stele elaiererer a 'eiait 1,386,821 6,282,486 
DS aU mere rer #8 essi20r. la mints 877,112 BOAT COD Ne LOOG = sateen s cis nicest 1,420,888 7,149,925 
RS I Ok oct nig are Slete ee as 967,234 ADO LUG a LOOT os esc nc. wm a osemtalslerer ts 1,449,624 7,972,787 























(a) Not reported. 


An examination of the records of typical counties show that this- 
land was distributed about as follows: 
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Farm Land, 1899, Approximate Distribution by Assessed Value 














Per cent Per cent 
of of 
Owners Value 
Wider: $l0Osic nip sns oth eee 46.9 9.4 
$100 or under $300 .............. 81.1 23 8 
$300 or under §500..... .......- 11.8 19.2 
$500 or under $1000..........-.. Ly ef 23.4 
$1000 or under $2000............ 2.2 12.9 
$2000" and OVCE Ss, sasx ene <i oes 8 11.8 
100.0 100.0 





Farm Land, 1906 




















Per cent Per cent 
of of 
Owners Value 
Uindier'$100mr coos ae ee 36.5 5.5 
$100 or: under §800 .. 2. 22 tcc. f 82.7 18.5 
$3800 or under $500 .............. } 14.3 17.8 
$500 or under $1000....... ..... 11.2 25uk 
$1000 or under $2000............ 4.1 17.8 
$2000 ANGOVER.-c0c. gaceer exe ae 1.2 15.3 
100.0 100.0 








Farm Land, 1899: Approximate Distribution by Acres 

















Per cent Per cent 
of of 

Owners Acreage 
WNnderl0ieseres: ace. eee acer 30.5 1.6 
10 acres or under 50......-.... 32.4 12.1 
60 acres or under 100.......... 16.5 16.9 
100 acres or under 300.. ...... 17 4 42.2 
800 acres or under 500......... 2.3 13 9 
600 acres und over............. 9 18.8 
100.0 100.0 








Farm Land, 1906 

















Per cent Per cent 
of of 

Owners Acreage 
Under iiiacres oa seen eee 30.3 1.6 
10 acres or under 50 ......5..... 31.7 12.1 
50 acres or under 100 .......... 16.4 17.1 
100 acres or under 300 ........ 18.5 449 
300 acres or under 500 ......... 2.2 12.7 
600 acres and over.....2....... 9 ET 
100.0 100.0 
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Assessed Value of Town and City Real Estate and Per Cent of Town and City Real Estate 
of Total Property Owned by Negroes of Georgia, 1875 to 1907 














.| Per cent Per cent 
_ YEAR Seat of total YEAR ane cere of total 
property ‘ property 
HST D eee tein tay ni $1,203,202 22 SU B02 a. seokataw seers $4,668,733 31.40 
SRG eerer Ky os ots antes 1,192,609 UTS ASO chara erste, peters Siete 4,851,144 32.43 
Sienna en crenis nc 1,154,422 PUSQ26 U1 804 cae a. mer donee wane 4,635,055 82.22 
Si Seaver ac. Ak 1,110,147 PADS iN [leet best shaadi Se Sene ae 3,486,778 34.28 
RO Rete ercicias casts ieee 1,094,435 BV AD TOOC teva cis sercteeaseres 4,437,329 33.38 
eS Os Saar Saar ene 1,201,992 ZO SSO UO et lercce coceeaciee oar: 4,321,620 31.73 
1,323,045 DORAN BOR he. shores tee sieen ee ares 4,874,565 31.89 
1,478,623 RAAT ST ROO Mer tes cresw vere rdtevait sgrhahats 4,346,396 32.382 
1,657,101 DIP SBI AGOO oes. neces cnet 4,361,890 | - 80.89 
1,921,801 QSe 96h GON eicaiae ne cmene, sj cet 4,851,935 27.84 
2,098,787 DR 4 oll MOOR Mat nc canvas 4,889,422 28.89 
2,328,962 QO OWN TOR teeta. ceciercuoetatee kes 4,668,620 27.98 
2,499,389 eA. tl LOUSer dics ae stato siete «Anes 5,165,000 28.55 
2,752,024 DEBI: ih} OOD cosas ee kericin a aeten 5,512,217 26.73 
3,103,486 DORROTA 190B ma cae wae cecsteniecs 5,950,036 25.05 
3,642,586 DOGS Hl DO Giareic ce cenice eee eete ne 6,710,189 25.90 
4,131,216 29.10 


























Georgia Town and City Property, 1899, 
Approximate Distribution by Value 

















Per cent Per cent 
of of 
Owners Value 
MIN GMOr S100. ecw es ele Mle 26.7 4.1 
S1OOVOr WAGeT'$B00 oo ec ne 88.0 19.0 
$300 or under $500.............- 16.0 17 4 
$500 or under $1000............. 13.9 27.2 
$1000 or under §2000.........-.. 3.0 10.4 
SP0OURAGE-OVER War chic siclore ant = 2.4 21.9 
100.0 100.0 





Town and City Property, 1906 

















Per cent Per cent 
of of 
Owners Value 
Under $00). en woes sae 17.9 2.5 
$100 or under $300 ...........--- 39.2 18.3 
$300 or under $500..........---- hE 21.8 
$500 or under $1000............- 15.4 2.2 
$1000 or under $2000 4.3 15.2 
$2000 and over .......-.----.+-+: 1.5 15.0 
100.0 100.0 
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Assessed Value of Horses, Mules, Cattle, and Other Stock, and of Plantation and 
Mechanical Tools, Owned by Negroes of Georgia, 1875 to 1907 























Assessed Value Assessed Value 
Horses Plantation Horses, | Plantation 
YEAR , mules, cat-| and me- YEAR mules, cat-| and me- 
tle, and chanical tle, and chanical 
other stock tools other stock tools 
(a) $2001 Tal GISO2 eee teenie er $3,180,322 $590,902 
$241,106 125,120 3,180,818 547,739 
1,926,942 162,647 2,997,587 511,316 
1,641,367 166,780 2,288,850 402,040 
1,704,230 148,258 2,494,390 416,091 
2,054,787 163,086 2,676,186 491,956 
2,218,021 225,973 2,579,770 479,520 
2,031,361 193,898 2,213,905 433,125 
2,361,662 238,308 2,424,674 469,637 
2,387,282 242,222 8,078,444 645,451 
2,245,801 228,894 2,985,831 652,583 
2,166,569 260,549 8,531,471 810,553 
2,178,518 304,85 8,889,441 880,599 
2,314,356 331,876 4,633,124 1,108,534 
2,315,480 384,827 5,880,761 1,402,033 
2,915,635 474,386 6,080,657 1,407,865 
8,429,223 646,261 





























(a) Not reported. 


Assessed Value of Household and Kitchen Furniture Owned by Negroes of Georgia, 
1875 to 1907 









































Assessed Assessed. Assessed 
YEAR value YEAR value YEAR value 

ASTOmusmeecscmne $215 186 il T8865. oo eeu $858,329 $1,429,247 
T8762 Wetted 2 herein 489,522 | IBBT 5a oss <5 Lc 901,765 1,453,619 
EST Li aes eae OSDs20N WW SSS ae anes sale wee 951,177 1,484,975 
LSS thy eiee ce tase 25021609 18808 cee. oe cae 1,017,489 1,655,092 
A LSyA Raat) Sere tice 448,718 || 1890... 22. ve... 1,173,624 1,811,118 
TS80 ¥en eos 498,582 || 1891............. 1,365,468 688,541 
SB crasenec. sree 600,892 || 1892............. 1,474,220 ll 1903220. ca2os ca 1,822,551 
B82 etree any SC AGTo BLE hems ais cea. 1,486,821 | 1904............. 1,935,409 
ASSS as Boia arate 676,846) || 1SO48 sec cae 1,446,926) |), 1905: ...2.. 228 22 2,080,444 
TSS4 5a eta 699,182 || 1895............. 1,822,604 || 1906... ......5-..... 2,393,402 
ESSB e.g amcco eects TIC VTOWGISOG . eee cttne- 1,368,842 || 1907............. 2,581,645 





Assessed Value of Total Property Owned by Negroes of Georgia, 1874 to 1907 






































Assessed Assessed Assessed 
YEAR value YEAR value YEAR value 

$6,157,798 || 1886...... ...... $8,655,298 || 1898............. $13,719,200 
5,393,885 || 1887............. 8,936,479 || 1899............. 18,447,423 
5,488,867 || 1888............. 9:68), 271i 1900. eek ee 14,118,720 
5,480,844 || 1889............. 10,415,330 |) 1901..... 5. cena * 15,629,811 
51245875: 1) (1890: sc .con ence 12,822,008 || 1902............. 15,188,069 
§,182,898 || 1891. .........0<- 14,196,735 || 1903............. 16,714,334 
§,764,298)\||| U890.7 6.8 a van eaas 14,869,575 |} 1904...........- = 18,087,934 
6,478,951 | 1898............. 14,960,675 || 1905............. 20,616,468 
6,589,876 || 1894............ 14,3875 780) || 1906 8 eae 23,750,109 
T5682) 395 | 18905... A) oe eee 12,941,280 }] 1907............. 25,904,822 
8,021,525: | 1896... 255.2222 e: 13,292,816 
8,158,890 |] 1897.°..........- 13,619,690 
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Since 1900 Negro property in Georgia has increased 83.4%. If Negro 
property throughout the Nation has increased in like proportion (and 
this is wholly conjectural), then, to use the phraseology of the Ameri- 
can Economie Association Committee: ‘‘The accumulated wealth of 
the Negro race in the United States in 1907 may be approximately 
$550,000,000 and possibly neither less than $550,000,000 nor more than 
$600,000,000.” 


The economic situation of Negro Americans is thus summed up: 


To sum then the conclusions of this paper: half the Negro breadwinners of 
the nation are partially submerged by a bad economic system, an unjust 
admiration of the laws and enforced ignorance. Their future depends on 
common schools, justice, and the right to vote. A million and three-quarters 
of men just above these are fighting a fierce battle for admission to the indus- 
trial ranks of the nation—for the right to work. They are handicapped by 
their own industrial history which has made them often shiftless and untrust- 
worthy, but they can, by means of wise economic leadership, be made a strong 
body of artisans and landowners. <A quarter of a million men stand econom- 
ically at the head of the Negroes, and by a peculiar self-protecting group 
economy are making themselves independent of prejudice and competition. 
This group economy is extending to the lower economic strata.” 1 


Section 19. Income. Some ideas of the income of Negro families 
may be gathered from the following figures: 


Number of Families by Size of Family and Annual Income. Farmville, Va., 1897 























r FAMILIES OF 

ee (ee a ee z 2 
ei uy bs dq _2 
ANNUAL INCOME 2 of 2s xs 28 ae a2 23 PEE: a= 

S 4 ) _ erat > on han) =| 
Oo |H§ BE es lee |a8 86 a8 Zz 33 a 
See ea ep ae et = ea 
SOOLOT VOSS cc a cco neeccnnaieer 3 Wi 1 Se 1 ae se an 5 
SHOR GOS TOG Ha..vacscin.s: sais eerie es 5 4 i 1 a ne ae ae 11 
STORE ORD LOO sci mate cre oreiajoie eisteeate 1 6 eS 3 s 1 a 5 11 
PAOOGO(SIOO: Bis. ise wide alec 1 uf 6 ee 2 2 1 Be 19 
$150 to $200.......2.....- Cae ve 8 4 5 4 3 3 2 5 29 
B2OW OV GZDO eich ca leieck teers eis alee 1 | 14 5 9 3 4 2 2 40 
$250 to $350.......... Seale 10 7 12 5 if 6 1 5 53 
$350 to $500.... me 1 7 13 f 1 4 5 6 44 
$500 to $750.... a 2 1 3 6 7 3 8 5 85 
$750 or Over..... ne a os sa 1 ae ea 5 6 
Not reported 2 a 2 2 2 1 ys a 9 
Total Families........... 13 | 52 84 | 48 81 26 19 16 23 262 



































1From Papers and Proceedings of the Highteenth Annual Meeting American Eco- 
nomic Association, December, 1906. 
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The Negro American Family 


Number of Families by Size of Family and Annual Income 


Negroes of Xenia, Ohio, 1903 








FAMILIES OF 




































































ty ie ie ee “a we a e m2 ee a 
A a me aaa ba a a a 4 2 
BU EE TNO ee | eee se |ee|we|sge/ae|2o/ ase] sa 
SEIFRS SA OS (Halas | ES] Melee |Zeo] og 
C/Ho|Qo}|ho |ko o| 20) go Ao oR AG 
re eee We ae ree Sr iver ces my 
Wind'er<$50-a- sno ba Ss acieerers 2 2 ed Ate rsectl Deer ha oi Scum Ruegee esol ei ceetaey eras 5 
SOOCONS TO. eens. Serevent 4 3 Ce ee mye ily oes lee oer eet lores ee 11 
SID COLSLOO ae eae a eee ne 8 4 Dil celine De Al seen eeall» cvcchcadl seaeaoe eae ae 15 
SLOGICOLSLO0 2s ace cones ib 12 8 2 Ae | Neel WORN ees Alas anon By 
SLSOSBOUR20O Sere as ees ae arelees 7 17 1 é Sia O01 ll Steediteralwemeor 33 
$200 COS 250 aos cc cose aces if 8 14 12 4 if 1 Babe src eats 50 
POHOSE OI SOO Omani cient ees 2 29 22 11 9 5 3 2 3 ee 86 
S850 COPS OOM eect heaeteerc 3 21 35 23 18 15 3 2 2 1 123 
SHOOLG ORS THO eens aotrettntercs arc 7 10 8 15 6 2 3 2 4 57 
STO0GO SLOO0 Sse chencece eee ae 4 6 4 8 3 1 LF Si ees 1 28 
$1000) OF OVCR Sites. ire ctesses Seis Wares 3 5 Sinica 2 i icp 4 18 
Not reported..........-...:.. ll 5 19 4 1 2 1 1 Wee | etc 14 
Motels, eis. sek seers 51 | 112 | 125 2 64 32 15 13 7 10 501 
Estimated Annual Income and Expenditure of a Family of Five 
¥ Negroes of Xenia, Ohio, 1908 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amt. Items Amt 
11 weeks @ §6.50 per week............ $71 50) Rent @ $3.00 per month..... ........ $86 00 
26 weeks @ 7.50 per week........ ... 195 00||Olothing (two suits) ..............-.. 20 00. - 

Underclothesins asics eos 83 00 

Shoes and stockings ...............: 9 50 

Groceries and meat @ 80c. per week] 98 60 

Doctor’s billand medicine ......... 15 00 

Life Insurance for 4 @ 5¢ pr. wk. ea.| 10 40 

Incidentals and miscellaneous..... 12 10 

MOVinig CO: Xenia, owt eee wail) “BT 00! 

Buckland lightines. 0. ences peers 30 00 

POtah cic aeceuk ear ere see neem eee $266 50 TOGA Ne 5s cack nate aCe $266 50 
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Incomes According to Size of Family in Seventh Ward. 1896. Philadelphia 











Size of Family 





Lge igs Total 
fe) 
icon ll Number 


1 2 o 
Per Year | 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ae Families 






































7 5 1 Seite iP za 14 

22 18 2 2 1 Tepes tte “tae 45 

31 69 19 4 6 4 eed ites ‘ 133 

23 105 | 385 12 8 4 Sear aay 187 

32 95 | 46 26 i 1 5 2 eae 214 

10 108 | 49 33 9 3 1 Sees 218 

9 121} 46 30 11 10 2 1 Pe 230 

4 95 | 389 34 22 9 6 Spareteoul Pca 209 

1 79| 40 26 14 7 3 1 1 172 

7 115 | 47 37 26 oi 1 8 2 1 256 

23; 12 8 4 4 1 0 3 55 

1 17| 14 8 - 3 1 ee |e 1 54 

1 45 | 26 QT ll 7 4 2 1 1 125 

10| 16 12 9 5 6 3 2 Sere 63 

3 23 | 19 16 13 uf 9 3 1 GE 94 

ff 7 x 3 2 2 1 Peat 1 bi 81 

3 2 1 3 1 4 2 2 Ss 18 

5 4 8 3 3 5 9 1 1 1 40 

1000 to 1200....} .... 1 1 1 4 Petes, ill ves aera] Guickae 1 3 i 12 
1200 to 1500 .... 1 3] 10 3 5 7 6 2 5 3 ff 46 
1500 and over.| 2 6} 10 12 6 5 10 3 2 4 5 65 
Unknown.... | 15 67 | #17 6 2 2 DL cWeke eniteasee ane 110 
Unknown size] .... Bai: Ose tere (eerie [neeeerream| Eee 55 





The income according to size of family is indicated in the next table. 
From this, making the family a standard of five, and making some 
allowance for large and small families, we can conclude that 19 per cent 
of the Negro families in the Seventh Ward earn five dollars and less per 
week on the average; 48 per cent earn between $5 and $10; 26 per cent, 
$10-$15, and 8 per cent over $15 per week. 


Philadelphia, 1896 























Average No. of Per 
Earnings 414 Remarks 
Per Week Families| Cent 
192. 8.8 | Very poor. 
$5 and less..-...... 420 298° 96 Phae 
SP BOAO sawn ot ee 1088 47.8 | Fair. 
$10 GOURD occ damn 581 25.5 | Oomfortable. 
S15 60100 a eee 91 4.0 | Good circumstances. 
$20 and over...... 96 4.2 Well-to-do. 
OGG. aoe 222 2276 100.0 





‘The following tables of Atlanta Negro budgets were made up in 1900: 
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Budgets 115 
No, 2. Farm-Hand,! Five Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amount 
Man: 12 months’ labor @§12... $144 00 rw r BY 
Wouan?Sworkstiaborasi.| "al | Foedues week @8.0010r8 | yg 
Boy: 6 months’ labor @ §8...... 18 00 Fuel and lighting: } 
7 cords of wood @ $3.00, 
$21.00; oil @ 10c. a week 
for 52 weeks, $5.20.......... 26 20 
CUO ED IS eee ce ema cairre 50 00 
Miscellameous.. 2... 0... ieee aes 10 00 
g EX(ES OV, Col etree Cee nen Sete 18 00 
Doctor and mediclne.......... 10 00 
SUNOS ess Stee ace eee 11 40 
NIG bee Oe Bs ee nee $214 00 LE GLA ee a eee. $214 00 
No. 3. Laborer, 2 Five Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items © Amount 
Man: 39 wks. work @ $9........ $351 00 |} Rent 12 mos. @ $3 permo...... $ 36 00 
Wife: 12 wks. cooking @ $2.50 Groceries and meat @ $4.00 
per wk.; 18 wks. washing PETE Wikst Seen sae ee eer etek 208 00 
(GNOMES Clea eeanone Haeab apes 48 00 Dresses for wife and daughter 7 00 
2 sults for DOYS .. 52.16.06. 005s: 4 50 
suittor husband... 2.55. -0.e 5 50 
Shoes and stockings for all... 8 75 
- Underclothes for all........... 2 00 
Doctor’s bill and medicine... 21 00 
Funeral expenses.............. 20 00 
Life expenses @ 25c per wk.... 13 00 
WUD Sst eae eee a in ee tet 33 00 
Tobacco @ 20c per wk.......... 10 40 
Miscellaneous’ 2... -ce: one 14 45 
Oncaea season aie oer 15 40 
PRGOEOD recor nonin scale ccatenas $399 00 Ae Sen peace coco Cea $399 00 
No. 4. Farmer and Laborer, Four Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amount 
Cotton......... See een eleen esinas $300 00 Olothes..... DHS BAER oe eR EL SOBe $50 00 
MOAT! AVOUT Koi. cessteier sie eels ais eile ey ters’ 100 00 iE OOM eter ee eee ei eae oe 100 00 
TEN ames eee rar ta etsie ri avnts cronies stehenaiate tne 10 00 
Amusements.... sleek 20 00 
OCHO PULPOSeSinw. occas ree 25 00 
$205 00 
8Unaccounted for....... ...... 195 00 
AWAY EI RS ee MG rie reer eae $400 00 id May ef hse ee Se een eae rE $400 00 














1 Estimated, see U. S. Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor No. 32. 
2 Estimated, Xenia, Ohio, Bureau of the U.S. Bureau of Labor No. 48. 
8This portion includes a part which is spent upon drink. 


























































































































116 The Negro American Family 
No. 5. Farmer and Teacher, Nine Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amt. | Pr. ct. 
8 bales of cotton weighing 500 O00 Axes essere. ramen $230 10 41.2 
WPSh@:9Coy. ese: 2 tee Manos $360 00 Fuceland Weht ose 2 50 4 
2-COWS (OD S20 tes enen eae 40 00 Olothes)-s6 22h eee 82 00! 14.6 
For teaching 8 months......... 160-00) || Sickness \- 275. ..s. n= 25 00 71 
Other purposess...-...- 0-1-5 15 00 
Balance on hand.... ...... 205 40) 36.7 
Ota) nace ieee eee $560 00 Oba Gaston aoe oceans Cero $560 00} 100% 
No. 6. Laborer, Six Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amt. | Pr.ct. 
Labor and income.............. $650 00 MOOd setae aecarner treeeeee $250 00} 88.5 
Clothes ....oe6 nce eee eee 100 00) 15.25 
Taxes. 13 00 2.00 
AGM Ghana a eels 3 00 5 
Other things nse... cee ees 284 00) 48.75 
MNOta@liwe. trsquie ston aesiroretet $650 00 TotalctiGeuc ates can eee eee $650 00) 100% 
No. 7. Laborer, Five Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amt. | Pr. ct. 
NR DOR ate A ee ee ee eee $625) 00 || MROOG Pees. siscemecear eet $250 00] 40.0 
Glothes:: seh enemas wee ee 125 00 16.0 
Rent and taxes............. 121 00 15.75 
Fuel and light ............ 30 00 4.8 
Family savings........ ... 27 00 4.2 
Other things: 22-5 <-4 2 s-sna: 72 00 19.25 
TOG cc deancece heen $625 00 TOUAY sie car soe ee $625 00} 100% 
No. 8. Farmer, Eleven Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amt. | Pr.ct. 
COLtoni semester eee $500 00 Paid out on land and stock| §200 00 55.6 
Beans and potatoes ........... 12 50 Balance saved up..... ....| 147 50 ; 
Chickens 3st. san ey oe 12 50 MOOG: 25.. 200085 24.0 
TLODBCCO. ee eae te eee 20 00 Clothing 16.0 
PORS tis ah acie Seen cee 5 00 Ohurch and secret orders. 4.0 
Odd work on other farms...... 75 00 TAR OS i520. cence 4 
TOtal Sa... s ae ee $625 00 Mo tal see ceekie wae eee $625 00} 100% 








St nL Le re ree eae eee 
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No. 9. Brickmason and Driver, Seven Persons 
INCOME . EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Trends Atat, | Pret 
Average yearly returns as DG OM etem osetia dae ouneret 
brickmason and driver.... $800 00 Buel ine cane ttascseean a4 a ore 
ClIOtheS ewan so See 7500} 9.875 
Payments on home and 
TESCO Rwtaye gonn osonaresoues 175 00 875 
For amusements........... 25 00 
Running house and pay- ; 
ments of water bills....| 95 00 
For church purposes...... 6 00] $12.50 
Sickness and tooth bill...| 30 00 
SOCICEIES 2 Santana ceeds 6 00 | 
Books, paper, periodicals. 8 00] ) 
Sawin esata iene 21.00 
PRO GE eerste ote ake t eee ees $800 00 MO Calis Geteioten aowaa cute « $800 00) 100% 
No. 10. Farm-hand (Georgia), 12 Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amt.| Pr. ct. 
14 of 30 bales cotton $47......... $705 00 OOG Eee ere tececesnci eaters $329 75| 40.3 
5 tons cotton seeds @ 16.50...... 82 50 20 bbls. flour @ $6. .. .$120 00 
Balance due landlord .......... 21 85 70 bu. meal @ §1.10.. 77 00 
75 gal. molasses @ 45 3375 
825 lbs. meat @12... 9900 
$329 75 : 
CHOPHOS tris leenianene an eee 135 00) 16.4 
7 suits @16.25........ $113 75 
Sunday dresses..... 21 25 
$135 00 
Borrowed §25 note for...... 30 00} ) 
Mending shoes...........-.. 5 20) | 
2 boxes tobacco............. 6 00 
Gun (second-hand)......... 12 80) > 42.2 
Buggy (second-hand) ...... 80 00) 
OLGA ets aes ee ete = 75 00) 
6 tons guano @ 22.50......... 135 00 
2 boxes shells @ 55 TO 
MT AKOSwravietc ices aera eels 9 50) Ve 
S MAY) lt rent eae reese en SABO AapoaS $819 35 TOLD er se asa een eas $819 85] 100% 
No. 11. Janitor, Three Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount - items Amt. | Pr. ct. 
INT AWAVENES EON ale Sone on a ganee oem 520 00 || FOOd «22-26. -2-. 1s. en sees $369 00) 41.7 
Woman's sewing. O16 QO se PCIOEMOS eos es cm ces nae diese'= 115 00) 18.0 
Rouse RomMtincrn cin tse eases 161 00 || Insurance and church ....) 79 00 | 
SAINUSOMOCNS 00... e entrees. 8 00 
Medicine and toilet arti- 21.2 
COLOR} pe ie ere ae eroekes 5 00 
Qihever wig ch bayet ay on apres 100 00 
IP AROS tanec cement vsetasernctr 44 00 5.0 
Balance saved up.......... 172 00; 19.1 
TAU: sqm occu nennnan aoedacarecs $887 00 SUOUEH he Gan entoopocunereconke $887 00| 100% 
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No. 12. Brickmason, Nine Persons 


































































































INCOME ‘ EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amt. | Pr. ct. 
For laying bricks cic. .s.0s- $907 20 ROO Baiwiarna ecaeseetn ine $278 80| 29.00 
For washing and ironing...... 52 00 Bueland Montes seco 48 90} 5.08 
Olothesisvieae ccc nee 85 00 8.85 
AMiisemn 6DbSi.. eda ee 1 20 
BICKNOSS ots accu teen eae 12 00|> 7.16 
Socleby Guess. ..o. ce cancers 55 60 
PAROS. cvs see ere ele 20 25 2.10 
Savings and unaccounted] 467 95| 48.81 
PO UGS scconse.< Ses eerie noe $959 20 BG Cad cetSae cactecmte tea eee $959 20} 100% 
No. 13. Teacher, Ten Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount . Items Amt. | Pr. ct. 
Rent.... JNU aaené Sane RA eee $240.00) il OLOGHOS cence hte nacre Cee $175 00} 11.4 
INAS Leese eee ear srersermniers 80 00 HOodi ce 4382 00} 27.9 
Teaching B 384 00 Taxes.. 112 00 G-2 
Secretary oh 60 00 Fueleies 52 00 3.3 
Wages} g-.-- aN ees 600 00 || Repair .... 8 00 
RGD Sai tape tee tone 180"00) 4) instrance-s.- cen. cee eee 54 00 
AIMMISeIMeNt yh nce eee 45 00} > 31.9 
Sickness: S27) oekeee nee 70 00 
Other purposes............ 314 00]) 
Savinper eeeincccmec eee 282 00| 18.3 
POC Ty Aes se cre aus storicre ere $1544 00 BOGART yc. citonerte Wee irre $1544 00] 100% 
No. 14. Mail Carrier, Nine Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amt. | Pr. ct. 
Man’s salary @ $95 per month ; Food supplies @ $35 per 
FOTML VORTL kee corti ene $1140 00 MIOMIGH Te conse Eee, $420 00) 26.9 
Daughter’s salary @ $20 per Water and gas.. ...... ...: 60 00 
month for l year... .........- 240 00 || Coal and fuel.............. 35 00 } 6.0 
Rent for 1 house @ $15 per mo.. 180 00 AROB Gare ence con eee eee 100 00 6.4 
Olobhesit ies sees cee 300 v0) 19.2 
Incidentals and repairs...| 369 00} 23.7 
Other things! 2.5.2.0) a 169 00} 10.9 
Sawines) NS eats rae 107 00 6.9 
DOCH ees aenae ee $1560 00 ROBE kes ore eh oe $1560 00) 100% 
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No. 15. Farmer, Eleven Persons 






































INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amount 
MOOG eterno he Nee nid aie Gale els $310 20 | OYOXs Ie oaks eae eon ARES oe $209 12 
22 bu. peas @#2.......... $44 00 15 bbls: flour ...-....--. $82 50 
8 gal. vinegar @40c..... 3 20 20IDURCORTL Ge heer 41 62 
4 turkeys @ $1.25........ 5 00 20 gal. syrup @ 35c..... 7 00 
400 lbs. butter @ l5c..... 60 00 330 lbs. bacon @ lle ... 33.00 
150 gal.buttermilk@1l0c 1500 SUPRA neo ee 16 00 
105 doz. eggs @ 20c...... 21 00 Pepper nee 95 
225 chickens @ 20c...... 45 00 20 Ibs. soda @ 5c........ 100 
1610 b Ieee ys rg a Re 15 00 Splcomin ec ekee ees 20 
Watermelons........... 17 00 2 sacks of salt @80e... 160 
175 gal. molasses........ 85 00 Lemon extract ........ 30 
=== 2 gal. vinegar @ 40c.... 80 
2 RDUCHE Go SR aomecoeminen ag $310 20 50 lbs. beef @10c....... 500 
PAW OFS bOCK casas eon cmaucse ne 72 25 MALO ee eens 6 
22 pigs @ §$2.............. $44 00 Gin Gert ec eee 
PeGOWarorisinnenees 4 Ralace x 28 25 IGILOOLE ie ote nes we 
— GPUS Gs eg eee ee ents 
BR be leks teach barses as $72 25 Irish potatoes 
18 cords of wood @ §2.50....... 45 00 
8 tons of cotton seed @ $21.. 63 00 ROCHA reer aie ost asst $203 90 
88 bales of cotton @ $52....... 1976 00 Olothes 3. sere. es 
5 suits @ $15 
8 prs. shoes (Sunday) 
Ds (ees Aaa RATES OE 20 00 
10 prs.shoes(everyday ) 
CORES ome RIO 20 00 
Dress goods (Sunday) 6000 
do (everyday) 25 50 
PANG aoe oe tenes 15 
Socks and stockings.. 38 25 
OCH ctras noo tates: $203 90 
Rentsiand taxes; -:.-.) 0.05... 108 50 
ORO Ttax yankee tte sn $6 00 
Statecbax yee. 2.aeseeess 12 50 
ENGEL OSU asin pide fn 85 00 
MOtA Sr vei nce jeter $103 50 
MorsesMOod see a vases 22 70 
20 bu. oats @ 65¢ ....... $13 00 
2bu. rye @ $1.25... .... 2 50 
6 sacks bran @ $1.20.. 7 20 
TOtaileons aseme csemiaey $22 70 ' 
Medicines. jc sccm es 66 90 
Doctor’s bill(sickness) $85 ie 
Turpentine —o). o..-s.s 
oper’ Ag SOD oa 1 oS 
VNU Ghonackore sesso pe criariter 15 
2 gal. iewiiek ey @ §$2.75.. 5650 
Patent medicine...... 5 50 
TO GentIsSwse. exces a a0 17 50 
3 pkgs. home powder.. 75 
Repalvs saan. sseos: 31 40 
SEEN 1 OC) Di Soon con 3 
7 prs. shoes @ 45¢ 
Shoeing horses........ 
INO WS = Sarre sire sete 
General shop work.... 1075 
On house dwelling.... 526 
MO PAL era iatestet ais 2's $31 40 
POtal.«cai0-05 Se SOGA MOU Ce SD COA $2466 45 PROG een once ee strare = eualarsave a - $687 52 
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No. 15 (Continued) 





























INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amount 
Brought forward... cee. « $2466 46 Brought forward.............. $6387 52 
Personal service..........:. 56 60 
Mteld lahor™) 3 wise $50. 50 
27 hair cuts @ 20c...... 5 40 
7 shaves @ 10c..... .... 70 
TOGA secetans secknees $56 60 
Bibb. te Koy eres tee Me leas atc mein 20 20 
60 sacks smoking to- 
DACCO LR ieease ese oe 
1 doz. photos .\......... 2 25 
Ga bOx*GigaTrss.- see 100 
DOW hs eee ee 1 50 
i a oranges @ 30c.. 120 
Jewelry cee aceece oss 11 25 
Totals sensei $20 20 
Farming implements......... 198 10 
Gear, harness, hoes.... $7 85 
16 baskets @ 75c........ 1200 
Lise harrow =n-cee. 24 00 
LIMOWeri. neste eee 75 00 
1 two-horse wagon.... 6500 
2axes @75c............ 150 
8 buggy whips......... 1 50 
PIOWS: anisvoxsasecneteaes 11 25 
Totals fe.jes Mom oecees $198 10 
Household purposes........... 81 50 
Furnitures ec. ce $16 85 
S TAKA S Pees ame sence 425 
SOS Deis eye cunnancoee 3 25 
MateH@sin can. eee eae 40 
Uap Oly scane cere soe 6 76 
To tallsteaeeren create $31 50 
Live animals...... Voces ty sca 450 00 
2 mules @ $225......... “$450 00 
Seed Creesaescsee<tes neice ae 19 85 
20 fruit trees...... -. $18 25 
Garden seeds...... a 45 
Watermelon seed..... 50 
Flower seed............ 65 
MOtRL Td aniceem eee oe $19 
Guano, 10 tons @ $20 ........... 200 00 
EMpPrOovements 76-05 ae 141 10 
Lightning rods........ $110 00 
28 gal. paint @ $1.10.... 3080 
83 qts. machine oil @10c 30 
Total sc csence: cote. $141 10 
Jneldentals\ssans2es eee ee 109 55 
Church assessment... $15 00 
School funds........... 575 
Railroad fare.......... 2 a 
Ohaerityeacowa see 
Stamps and stationer Yy > é 
Books. aan en one as 
Newspaper............. 650 
Daughter’s education. 6000 
Total Bucs sessesene ee 10950 
Paid on oid debt ee eee 602 43 
LO baer ace cca eres $2466 45 POtal sarc. eee ae eee $2466 85 
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No. 15 (Continued) 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amount 
Brought forward <...<...¢.5...:: $2466 45 |) Brought forward............... $2466 85 
BAIAINCH Mee ses ea aes 40 
POU weer Serc ceciasoe crncetere secs $2466 85 
RECAPITULATION 
| 
Items Amt, | Pr. ct. | 
| 
| 
ELOOGIA Beets eC OR escerohiackes $209 12} 8.5 
OUGEN OR Ao ees ccc cokes 203 90 8.2 
Rents and taxes............. 108 50) 4.1 
Savings (includ’g amount 
paid on old debt........ 602 43) 24.5 
Other purposes (including | 
horse food, medicine, 
repairs, personal servy- | 
ice, luxuries, farming 
implements, household 
purposes, live animals, 
guano, seed trees, and 
incidentals) 5 ....<.6.sk 1347 90} 54.7 
DOU Es decctcdn Coe as $2466 85) 100% EP Opies oa ova nate Nene PO $2446 85 
Income (yearly) ........... 2466 45 
AIAN COM ee eared pans 40 
No. 16. Farmer, Ten Persons 
INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Items Amount Items Amt. | Pr. ct 
Father for one year............. $1000 00 4] Food @ $30 per month..... $360 00} 15.0 
Two sons for one year.......... 500 00 CHOLES eta tree cys 800 12.5 
Income for rent of 600 acres @ Farm labor @ $50 per mo..| 600 00 
HOO POLICE anodic emisecion 900 00 Periodicals and papers.... 5 00 
ATMAUISOMICNIUS O06 benewee 
Railroad travels 
House insurance 45.0 
Incidentals (house re- 
pairing, new furni- 
PUL VOCC Horse iieay cjesiais 150 00 
Money spent on wagons..| 100 00 
Taxes (State and county).| 200 00 8.3 
Life insurance ............. 150 00} ) 19.2 
Family savings............| 310 00} § ‘ 
LOCALE G ccice ier attrae -o tatie cele sree $2400 00 NG GE aateeptien, yevsteensaeere rates $2400 00} 100% 
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No. 17. Farmer, Six Persons 








INCOME 





Items 





Cotton raised on farm, and 
fertilizer 
Restaurant in town 











Amount 


- $1837 50 
1825 00 


EXPENDITURE 








For food 
Restaurant food 
Fuel and lights 
Glothes snes Be eae eee 
Rent and taxes.. : 
Unaccounted for....-.....: 
Amusements 
Sickness 
Helper in restaurant...... 
For running house and 

keeping up rolling 

stock 
Societies, church, lodges, 

and charity, papers, 

Cll. ce. eaincooe eae 
Savings 





42.88 


10.38 





$3662 50 











$3662 50 


100% 








One indication of the strengthening of family life and sounder eco- 
nomie conditions is found in the proportion of students in a school like 


Atlanta University who are supported by their families. 


A search of 


the University records reveals the following approximate results: 








ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 








Supported Self- 

Date by family supported 
1887-1888 42.3% 57.7% 
1897-1898 51.4% 8.6% 
1907-1908 68.8% 81.2% 





Section 21. 


rent and food. The following tables show certain typical rents. 


Rents. Two heavy items of expense for the poor are 


In 


the country it is not possible to distinguish the rent from the wages in 


most cases: 


Farmville, Va. 


Families Owning and Renting Homes, by Number of Rooms to a Dwelling 

















FAMILIES OCCUPYING DWELLINGS OF 

x n n n 
anEee of|ch|se/s8/o8|,8/88/8.28| 3s 
SO/EolfLolSsleol Hol col|axs $5 

| x of ;/FO;/HeO bo] mea 0 = 
OS |S} S829 129/09 |59|2 HS og 
| 4} ae joa q eine |S (ea a 
OWNERS ee ro cc See Oe 3 25°) $i 22 18 8 3 4 114 
dA) 1 2) We eres Sen Pre AIS te ca 14 109} 14 9 1 ieee z 1 148 
Total families....... eer etia. 17 184) 45 31 19 8 3 5 262 
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Of these 148 tenants, 15 rent from Negroes and 133 from whites. Sev- 
eral of the tenants own land. The rents paid by 83 typical tenants are 
reported in the following table, and from these the total annual rent 
charge of this community is estimated at about $5000. 


Rents paid by Typical Families, by Number of Rooms to a Dwelling 

















FAMILIES OCCUPYING DWELLINGS OF 
mn 

MontH y 2 anes 2 o |%3 
WERENT }oSloB|Selsele.28| ge | Sez 
S| 28|£5|35|2353| $2 | 253 
me fee | | Re) es | ame 
HOU OR Sar sence sont om. 1 eeb lmoietsisine: Ay Hh aetaststeye 
TROOR OR See inee es Oa ee. Be Reka na 2 $24 
Oy eae eye a Dalim: Shad diets: eter i 15 
PEOON eerie 52th. om deat Sortie cys 1 Th Nera cca eens Seer cena 4 72 
SAO Dirac cie eich eee reer nf 9 1 Mai eeiste alee 11 264 
ODO rie satan sarees tesa 15 MAN osteo | pei aeete srs 16 480 
UID moe ean Sean 1 nt Lemeee ee 1 33 
SOO, eat mientaraatee en nie 38 Uy Patra scenes 43 1548 
POCOO GN erecta <a eteme meee Reon 1 Seep | eens he 4 168 
ROGAN Re cee ees 7 64 9 Sly Mune sarees 83 2604 
Not reported ...... i 45 5 6 ?) 65 *2268 


























* Estimated. 


Philadelphia. The inquiry of 1848 returned quite full statistics of 
rents paid by the Negroes. In the whole city at that date 4019 Negro 
families paid $199,665.46 in rent, or an average of $49.68 per family each 
year. Ten years earlier the average was $44.00 per family. Nothing 
better indicates the growth of the Negro population in numbers and 
power when we compare with this the figures of 1896 for one ward; in 
that year the Negroes of the Seventh Ward paid $25,699.50 each month 
in rent, or $308,034.00 a year, an average of $126.19 per annum for each 
family. This ward may have a somewhat higher proportion of rent- 
ers than most other wards. At the lowest estimate, however, the 
Negroes of Philadelphia pay at least $1,260,000 in rent each year.’ 


A table of rents is as follows: ? 


Under $5 per month............... 490 families, or 21.9 per cent 
$5 and under $10 per month....... 643 Co or 28.7 U2 

$10 ge $15 CEN Cas pct 380 ae or 17.0 ee 

ayy ae G0 eee Ba secke 252 “ oril.s “ 

$20 cE $30 ST ire et aes 375 4 or 17.0 UBF 
$30 aNd OVOM. <=. oc niets seen nes 95 cd or 4.1 ee 





1 Not taking into account sub-rent repaid by sub-tenants; subtracting this and the 
sum would be, perhaps, $1,000,000—see infra, p. 291. That paid by single lodgers ought 
not, of course, to be subtracted as it has not been added in.—The Philadelphia Negro, 
Pp. 287. 2Tbid., p. 290. 
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Families owning or renting their homes and living alone ......... 738, or 31 per cent. 
Families owning or renting their homes, who take lodgers or sub- i 
PORGOTS Sous oo seme eeavntis ie aro aters ore Oa sere pT ae Aine reeate eaten eset aerate 937, or 38 per cent. 
Families sub-renting under other families .........................+.. 766, or 31 per cent. 
Total individuals....... ........2. ss cece teen eee ee eee eee es 7751 100 per cent. 
Total TamMnles ys we oacte cee cig pee eco e eee eens 2441 
Individuals lodging with families... 2c] =o-neeeee nels 1924 
Tova AMAT VAC WATS nck nce cir cenecdaeeet ete eae Se earate 9675 


Families Owning and Renting Homes, by Number of Rooms to a Dwelling 
Negroes of Xenia, Ohio 


























































































































FAMILIES OCCUPYING DWELLINGS OF 
<3 
TENURE a i) Jue n n n n n n qn On Sian 
oa ef|o8|SE|58\c8],.8/82188|98\e8/e8|28 | £8 
BS ES aS os aSiasi 3) esies|ssissies| s 
me) ee | ie | ee |e | Oe | ee |e |e |e |e |e 
Owners ...... 2 | 25 67 | 74 | 62 43 24 | 8 | 5 3 | 4 1 318 
Renters ...... 14 32 61 40 V7 5 6 Banas ee 178 
Not reported) -.72) 3.0% 2 | 3 Een mie Ban ome 5 
Total ......: 16 57 | 1380 | 117 79 | 48 30 | 11 | 5 3 4 | 1 501 
Rents Paid by Families, by Size of Dwelling 
Negroes of Xenia, Ohio 
FAMILIES OCCUPYING DWELLINGS OF 
mn 
= ays 
Mon R n n nm mn n nN mM Foti S255 
THLY RENT = Ass | odes 
ofloB|SEISe}od| SISsisa| as a Ae, 
SO; ESOT HO[ OO; BOK] Sol go < 
Of l/s lsslaslxcleel|os|6s & 
me | ten | ee | ee | ee ee 
Ah 1 i 1 DEALS ees Seton ss 
1 EN ee 8 $96 
Pe lene 2 36 
3 Potn 1 2 42 
: 10 33 | oreo [ence cea Thueve tere | aren [eee 14 336 
: LSS HESS step ts Seer tl vas cataece [tes Site loan eat tans oe 1 27 
A 10 4 a ES Mi erect Mec ral eRe | 16 480 
2. 1 CA ieee eM nda heel © otc Wee vas 4 132 
3. 4 20 Deal lerceeetsd | ast Wexroae Keydets 85 1260 
3. Mae uel eos We ceo mera see | WS al eee 5 195 
3. 1 10 4 Di akter Prana epee 17 714 
4. eral Wier Weiss |e pac 2: Nene eete eee 2 96 
4, peee ana leet atl 1 eee a ber fear 23 1173 
4. 2 Dy | eakeeucll rey rt aeteme cea nr Ce 3 162 
5. it I vie a 1 2 1 7 420 
5. Be 1 8 4 1 Jone ater 14 924 
6. nen Swat BUM ieee Seles a a 72 
6. 4 (al booms 1 BAe 11 858 
7: ee eee Pel ronere 4 336 
7.50 overeat | Wace ees Dian tayed 1 90 
oe nee lh ch ehesahy Reet 1 1 96 
spas dT eee | ee igri 1 100 
LOU eR cols tttie ses arbor cranes sete |tcralers p 1 120 
Totaloreedss see 14 82 61 40 17 5 6 3 178 $7765 
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Washington, D.C. The block of houses erected by the Washington Sanitary 
Improvement Company on O street, between North Capitol and First streets 
northwest, is rented to colored tenants. These houses contain three and four- 
room flats; each flat has a bathroom, with hot and cold water; a back yard 
with exit to an alley, and acellar. The monthly rental (for eleven months) 
averages $3.18 per room. These flats have been continually oceupied since 
their completion in 1902 by a good class of tenants, and losses as a result of 
yacancy or failure to pay rent have been insignificant. 1 

If we examine groups 14, 15, 16, 27, 42, 43, and 44, all occupied by colored peo- 
ple of the better class of laborers, except Group 43 oceupied by whites, we find 
that there are 29 such dwellings, 13 of six rooms, 5 of five rooms, and 11 of four 
room. These houses are unpapered, some have no gas supply, and some have 
no supply of hot water; 5, Group 48, are in bad repair. The average cost of 
these dwellings was $1235.70 each; to which if we add 95 per cent for lot, grad- 
ing, water connection, etc., we arrive at $2409.67 as the totalinvestment. The 
average rental of these dwellings was $16.60; thus the gross returns on the 
investment may be set at 837 percent, practically identical with the gross 
returns from the better houses. It would appear, if these figures be approxi 
mately correct, that since the average rental of $16.60 for a four or five-room 
house, without gas, and often without hot water, furnishes only the usual 
return on the inyestment, to venture below that figure could be attempted in 
single brick dwellings only with the sacrifice of necessary hygienic space or 
sanitary equipment. 2 








Sold for 
Number of | Cost per 
Dwellings House Held at Rent Tenants 
2 $2000 Owned Colored 
6 2600 $30.00 
2 2000 $20.00 (4-room) 
5 2000 yt ..| $22.50 (corner) 
Be eee) oe eee PON Me ..| $20.50 (inside) 
5 2000 Re $20.50 
19 1850 $25.00 
1 1700 $20.00 
2 1500 $20 50 
4 1400 $16.50 
uf 1250 $16.80 (4-room)) |\.......3.... 
2 1200 $14.60 (4-room) |............ 











Sternberg, pp. 82-83. 
Other houses with Negro tenants rented as follows: 

















Number of | Oost per Rooms How 
Houses House | contained Heated Rent 
6 $2500 |4andbath| Latrobe andrange. } a 
ae) 2400 5 and bath | Latrobe and range. 20 50 
4 2000 4and bath | Stove andrange....| 15 50 
if 2500 4and bath | Latrobe and range. 15 50 
8 2500 4and bath | Latrobe and range. 15 50 
5 1600 4and bath | Latrobe and range. 15 50 








Sternberg, p. 86. 


Baltimore. There is no building of new dwellings for colored people in 
Baltimore; they occupy dwellings abandoned in the march to more fashion- 





1Sternberg, p. 78. 2Sternberg, p. 184. 
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able or newer residence districts. In asection of Baltimore occupied chiefly 
by Negroes (Druid Hill avenue, and cross streets and alleys opening upon it) 
the rents were found to be comparatively high. On the larger streets, the 
8, 10, or 12room houses were occupied by very respectable and well-to-do 
colored people, who paid from $25.00 to $35.00 in rent. The “room to rent” sign 
was frequently seen, and it was thought there may be overcrowding here. 
In the minor streets and alleys, giving upon Druid Hill avenue, are very 
many houses of one type, all occupied by Negroes. These are two and three 
stories in height, all with basements and all two rooms deep. Occasionally 
such houses have running water in the kitchen, but usually there is only a 
hydrant in the yard. An eight-room house of this type (two rooms in the 
basement) rents for $15.00; a five-room house (one room in basement) rents 
for $12.00. 

There is, also, an old type of four and five-room and cellar house to be seen 
in the alleys, most dark, dismal and unsanitary, which rents by the week at 
from $1.50 to $2.50; but even these houses seemed better structurally than the 
old frame houses on our main streets which bring from $12.00 to $15.00. The 
Baltimore house of this type is, however,so small and situated in such narrow 
alleys that area congestion must enter into the equation. 

In general it may be said that in Baltimore, housing of the Negroes is a 
problem awaiting solution; the homes available for the least resourceful are 
unfit in many respects, and there is no building of new dwellings for colored 
people. 1 


Section 22. Food. Two scientific studies of Negro food have been 
made by the United States Department of Agriculture, from which the 
following examples are quoted: 


Two Weeks’ Food of an Alabama Field-hand Family of Four 



























































inp Composition WeisEee 
or Total Total Nutrients 
ooD s Cost Food 5 
ep hie OCarbo- 00) aii Carbo- 
MATERIAL | Protein| Fat | hydrates Material|Protein| Fat hydrates 
‘Animal Food| PerCent|PerCent) PerCent Grams | Grams |Grams| Grams 
Bacon 1....... 8.0 63.2 : $3 16 17,915 1,483 LUC SZ2A cays etapa ow 
Total animal ‘ 
LOOG) ifascne $3 16 17,915 L438. |11,8925)) 3036 cee 
Vegetable Food, Cereals, Sugar, Hite. 
Oorn Meal 2.. 7.3 4.1 66.7 $1 26 21,005 1,533 - 861 14,010 
W heat Flour? 9.6 8 78.3 58 19,050 1,829 152 14,916 
Molasses 2.... 1.3 aul 68.3 54 5,430 7 5 3,709 
Total vege- 
table: f00d... |e a hice Saas Serene te $2 38 45,485 3,433 1,018 32,6385 
Potal Too sts, 5oeeeearcaneete seat eee $5 54 63,400 4,866 | 12,840 32,635 



































1 Sternberg, p. 45. 2 Average of analyses of similar Alabama foods. 
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Two Weeks’ Food of a Negro Carpenter’s Family of Six 
ee Food Nutrients 
Foop MATERIAL Material Carbo Cost 
Protein Fats hydrates 
For Family, 14 days. Grams Grams Grams | Grams 
Beef, veal, and mutton......... 2,495 892 SABE il ieriytawe stank 0 64 
Pork date, ete. <<... 5.655, 269 CO el a ae Hs 
OULERY peek ce ee eae eae 905 133 Oath ata crelonr 10 
MPC ee eyed inl actertes Sue shee 595 79 BBS okietates werk 10 
Rubber sues we: Soosce ase 990 12 BIG aiieeperets as 44 
IVE een tastes adanthar axe 57,140 2,000 2,400 2,971 5 04 
Total animal food............ 67,780 2,885 8,091 2,971 $7 22 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs 
Beef, veal, and mutton ........ 5.50 0.90 ORO a ileres Mite. eke lharcaetios. 
WOtKS VATO. COGss a. aean en cee ne eas 12.50 60 OBO een Stamatis [cb iece verte 
OU Gr Vor senate are ee 2.00 .80 ALOE MA SEP, Bote eran Ese yalany Sora 
ROSE teasers ers ete terse sige ache 1.80 20 Oa Eerste | Ss. ne te: 
SUPE CCIE ee tensors ae ers vee on De D0 oT el Reece wesk ESO al Seeteecy [ame Aten ee 
IME Ee Ses ee eieicte eee saiaacte reste 126.00 4.40 5.30 GABDOP Sates soy ee 
Total animal food ............ 149.50 6.40 17.80 6.50 
Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Cereals, sugars, starches....... 38,050 2,838 619 29,713 $2 51 
STUNG Sse ate lcm res sone aor 975 12 12 235 18 
Total vegetable food........ 39,025 2,850 631 29,948 $2 69 
Total f00d ..............00- 106,805 5,735 Ar oe Saar yt ae Rae 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Cereals, sugars, starches....... 83.90 6.30 1.40 GHVO0N s\n tac 
SEAT LEG Gh era Ice mec sevsone Rem ores BEI0 Neer reir ck catia ae ericre et clef 260 Mai aca. anise: 
Total vegetable food ......... 86.10 6.30 1.40 CB O0 ce" | fanactise 
WO sTELOOA ec sas here es 235.60 12.70 19.20 72.50 $9 91 











Part 4. The Family Group 


Section 23. Differentiation of Classes. Few modern groups show a 
greater internal differentiation of social conditions than the Negro 
American, and the failure to realize this is the cause of much con- 
fusion. In looking for differentiation from the past in Africa and 
slavery, few persons realize that this involves extreme differentiation 
in the present. The forward movement of a social group is not the 
compact march of an army, where the distance covered is practically 
the same for all, but is rather the straggling of a crowd, where some of 
whom hasten, some linger, some turn back; some reach far-off goals 
before others even start, and yet the crowd moves on. The measure 
of the advancement of such a throng is a question at once nice and 
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indefinite. Measured by the rear guard there may be no perceptible 
advance. Measured by the advance guard the transformation may be 
miraculous. Yet neither of these are reasonable measurements, but 
rather the point which one might call the center of gravity of the mass 
is the true measuring point, and the determination of this point in the 
absence of exact measurements may be for a long time a matter of 
opinion rather than proof. So with the Negro American. It is easy 
to prove the degradation of thousands of Negroes on the back planta- 
tions of Mississippi and the alleys of Washington; it is just as easy to 
prove the accomplishments of the graduates of Atlanta University, or 
the members of St. Thomas Church, Philadelphia. The point is where, 
between these manifest extremes, lies today the cultural center of 
gravity of the race. It is begging and obscuring this question to harp 
on ignorance and crime among Negroes as though these were unex- 
pected; or to laud exceptional accomplishments as though it was 
typical. The real crucial question is: What point has the mass of the 
race reached which can be justly looked upon as the average accom- 
plishment of the group ? 

The exact location of this point is impossible to locate beyond doubt. 
Yet certain facts about it are certain: it is moving forward rapidly; 
this is proven by the decrease of illiteracy and the increase of prop- 
erty holding, both on such a scale, covering so long a period of years as 
to be incontrovertible evidence. 

To illustrate this differentiation there follow four sections on the 
Negro country families, the social life of the country, the Negro North- 
ern city home, and a study of thirteen select homes representing mostly 
the upper class of Negroes. 


Section 24. The Negro Families of Dougherty County, Georgia. The 
plantations of Dougherty in slavery days were not so imposing as those 
of Virginia. The Big House was smaller and one-storied, and the 
slave cabins set closer to it. Today the laborers’ cabins are in form 
and disposition the same as in slavery days. They are sprinkled in 
little groups all over the land clustering about some dilapidated Big 
House where the head-tenant or agent lives. Out of fifteen hundred 
homes of Negroes only fifteen have five or more rooms; the mass live 
in one or two-room homes. The one-room cabin is painfully frequent— 
now standing in the shadow of the Big House, now staring at the dusty 
road, now rising dark and sombre amid the green of the cotton-fields. 
Rough-boarded, old and bare, it is neither plastered nor ceiled, and 
light and ventilation comes from the single door and perhaps a square 
hole in the wall. Within is a fireplace, black and smoky, unsteady 
with age; a bed or two, high, dark and fat; a table, a wooden chest and 
chairs or stools. On the wall is a stray showbill or a newspaper for 
decoration. 

It is not simply in the tenement abominations of cities like New 
York that the world’s flesh is crowded and jammed together, sometimes 
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twenty-two persons to every ten rooms; here in Dougherty county there 
are often over twenty-five persons to every ten rooms of house accom- 
modation. To be sure, the rooms are large—fifteen to twenty-five feet 
square. And there is the fresh air and sunshine of all outdoors to take 
refuge in. Still I met one family of eleven eating and sleeping in one 
room, and thirty families of eight or more. Why should there be such 
wretched tenements in the Black Belt? Timber is rotting in the forest, 
land is running to waste and labor is literally cheaper than dirt. Over 
nine-tenths of the cabins belong to the landlords yet nearly all of them 
let the quarters stand and rot in rude carelessness. Why? First, be- 
cause long custom born in slavery days, has assigned this sort of house 
to Negroes. If the landlord should hire white men he would not hesi-. 
tate to erect cosy three-room cottages such as cluster around the Caro- 
lina cotton-mills. Small wonder that the substitution of white for 
Negro labor is often profitable, since the white being better paid and 
better cared for often responds by doing better work. Again, the Ne- 
groes themselves, as a mass, do not demand better homes; those who 
do, buy land and build their own homes, roomy and neat. But the rest 
can scarcely demand what they have seldom thought of. As their 
fathers lived so they live, and the standard of the slave still lowers the 
standard of the quasi-freeman. In the third place, the landlords fail 
to see that in an increasingly large number of cases it would be a dis- 
tinetly good investment to raise the standard of living among the 
black laborers; that a man who demands three rooms and fifty cents 
a day may in the end be much cheaper than a listless, discouraged 
toiler herding in one room at thirty centsaday. Lastly, amid such 
conditions of life there is little to inspire the laborer to become a 
better farmer. If he is ambitious, he moves to town or tries other 
kinds of labor; as a tenant-farmer his outlook in the majority of 
eases is hopeless, and following it as a makeshift or in grim neces- 
sity, he takes its returns in shelter, meat and bread, without query or 
protest. 

That we may see more clearly the working out of these social forces, 
let us look within the home and scan more nearly the family that lives 
there. The families are large and small: you will find many families 
with hosts of babies, and many young couples, but few families with 
half-grown boys and girls. The whole tendency of the labor system 
is to separate the family group—the house is too small for them, the 
young people go to town or hire out on a neighboring farm. Thus 
single, lone persons are left here and there. Away down at the edge 
of the woods will live some grizzle-haired black man, digging wearily 
in the earth for his last crust; or a swarthy fat auntie, supported in 
comfort by an absent daughter, or an old couple living half by charity 
and half by odd jobs. 

The boys and girls cannot afford to marry early, nor until most of the 
men are over twenty-five and the girls over twenty. There is little or 
no actual prostitution among these people and most of the fami- 
lies are honest, decent people, with a fairly good standard of family 
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morals. Nevertheless the influence of the past is plain in customs of. 
easy marriage and easy separation. In the old days Sam “took up” 
with Mary by leave of his master. No ceremony was necessary, and 
in the busy life of the great plantations of the Black Belt it was usually 
dispensed with. If the master needed Sam on another plantation, or 
was minded to sell him, Sam’s married life with Mary was unceremo- 
niously ended, and just as unceremoniously begun with Jane or Matilda 
elsewhere. 

This widespread custom of two centuries has not disappeared in 
forty years. Between three and four per cent of the families are to- 
day separated, others have been and are remarried usually without 
the trouble of a divorce, while others will separate in the future. 
Here is the plague spot of the Negro’s social relations, and when this 
inherited low standard of family life happens to be in the keeping of 
lustful whites, as it sometimes is, the result is bad indeed. 


Section 25. The Social Life of the Country. A sketch of the social 
life of Negroes in the rural districts of the South is almost like an 
essay on the snakes in Ireland: it is the lack of social life that tends 
to depopulate the rural black belt and does draw off its best blood. 

There are, however, many occasions of meeting and intercourse 
which may be set down thus in the order of their importance. 


1. The Saturday Visitto Town. Practically throughout the rural 
South the black laborers and farmers come to town on Saturday. This 
is more than an occasion of marketing; it is a time of holiday, and is 
spent in chatting and loafing, with some liquor drinking. To thousands 
this forms the one glimpse of the larger world, and the merchants of 
many towns, indeed the towns themselves depend on the weekly pil- 
grimage. It reduces the working week of the rural South practically 
to five days save in very busy times. 


2. The Sunday Church Service. ‘‘The Negro Church is the only 
social institution of the Negroes which started in the African forest 
and survived slavery; under the leadership of priest or medicine-man, 
afterward the Christian pastor, the Church preserved in itself the 
remnants of African tribal life and became after emancipation the 
center of Negro social life. So that today the Negro population of 
the United States is virtually divided into church congregations 
which are the real units of race life.”! The typical Negro country 
chureh stands at some cross-roads and holds services once or twice a 
month. These meetings are great reunions and are the occasions of 
feasting, country gossip and preaching. The people gather from 9 a. m. 
to lp. m., and remain usually till late in the afternoon. Christenings 
and baptizing take place at this time. 


3. ‘The Christmas.’’ The week between Christmas and New Year’s, 
including both days, is the great time of social rejoicing among coun- 
try Negroes. Historically it was the time when the master gave his 
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slaves time and license. Today it is the time when the serf receives 
his annual accounting with his landlord and collects his small bal- 
ance due in cash. This he often spends in carousing and drinking, to 
pay for the hard year’s work. Many honest, hard-working sober men 
get drunk religiously and regularly every Christmas. There are always 
many ‘parties, chureh entertainments and excursions, together with 
fights and quarrels. 

Later years have of course brougbt improvement. A resident of 
New Orleans writes: ‘Possibly there is less idleness at Christmas in 
Louisiana at present than formerly. My impression is that the influ- 
ence of our better ministers and graduates or students from our higher 
institutions of learning is gradually modifying the character of the 
festivities and conduct of the people at the Christmas season.”’ 


4. The “Frolic.”’ The occasional party given at the cabin is often 
called “‘the frolic”; it varies all the way from a pleasant little gather- 
ing with games and feasting as portrayed by Dunbar, to a scene of 
wild drinking and debauchery as is often the case in lumber camps. 


5. The Wedding and the Funeral. The only distinctly family fes- 
tivity is the wedding. This is celebrated with varying emphasis, being 
a ceremony only a generation old in the country districts. In the 
newer Southwest it seems to be more of a general occasion of re- 
joicing. A correspondent says: 

The two things that interrupt our community life more than anything else 
in the way of home duties are the weddings and funerals, both of which seem 
to give the people more actual happiness and joy than anything they enter 
into during the whole year, but I suppose these hardly come under the head 
of social life. We have in our community a good many of the quiltings 
which appeal to the hearts of the women and during the winter is our regu- 
lar form of festivities for them. This is an all-day affair with a luncheon 
served at midday, and sometimes we hear of as many as three or four in a 
single week. 


6. The Revival. Connected with the church services comes the re- 
vival. This is a recruiting of church membership, and usually takes 
place in the fall after the crops are ‘‘laid by.’’ It consists of protracted 
nightly meetings and brings together large numbers. 


7. School-closing. Where the country schools are good and regular, 
as in Texas, there is considerable social life connected with the closing 
of schools; often there are examinations on this day with a free spread 
and an “exhibition” at night which attract large numbers. 


8. The Circus, which visits the county-seat once or twice a year, is 
largély attended. So much so that ge exhibitions are taxed as high 
as $500 for each county. 


9. Secret Societies. In parts of Virginia and Georgia and some other 
States the benevolent societies, with their halls, are fast becoming the 
chief centers of the rural Negroes’ social life. The annual installations 
of officers are the great social events of the year. 
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10. Miscellaneous. Besides the occasions mentioned there are sum- 
mer excursions by train which take those who can get to town, the 
Methodist Conference and Baptist Convention which attract many to 
town, and a very few annual holidays like Emancipation Day, Janu- 
ary Ist, which is often celebrated by a speech from some visiting cele- 
brity. There are also some local celebrations, like those due to the 
influenée of the Catholic Mardi Gras in Louisiana. 


Section 26. The Negro Family in New York. (Miss Mary W. Oving- 
ton in Charities, October 7, 1905. Reprinted by permission. ) 


The great majority of the Negroes of New York live in poverty. Sixty-two 
per cent of the men, according to the last census, are in domestic and personal 
services, and in large stores and factories they do the work of porter or gen- 
eral utility man, not the better paid tasks. Only a few practice a trade. The 
women have not been able in any numbers to gain entrance to the factory or 
the shop. The result is a group of people receiving a low wage, and the char- 
acter of their homes must be largely determined by their economic position. 

Like all the New York poor the Negro lives in a tenement. The lower 
East side, famed for its overcrowding, does not know him. His quarters are 
West, but there he finds conditions that are often quite as bad as those among 
the Italians or the Jews. In the most thickly segregated Negro section, that 
between West Fifty-ninth and West Sixth-fourth streets and Tenth and 
West End avenues, the tenements are of the old double-decker and dumb- 
bell types, with no thorough ventilation and with twenty and twenty-two 
families to a house. The air-shafts in these tenements are so small as to be 
only “culture tubes” except on the top story, where the rooms gain something 
of air and light. In the lower part of town, about the thirties, we still find a 
number of rear tenements occupied by the colored race. The sunlight enters 
these houses, but they are very old, impossible to keep clean, and dangerous 
because of their distance from the open street. Again still further south, about 
Cornelia street, the race lives in dilapidated former dwelling-houses. These 
West Side districts have little of the picturesqueness of the lower East Side, 
‘and have been more or less neglected by those interested in the moral and 
civil welfare of the community. 

Rents are high for everyone in New York, but the Negroes pay more and 
get less for their money than any other tenants. Every week in the warm 
weather hundreds of them come from the South. They must find shelter, and 
the places that they may rent are few and those not tenements of the better 
sort. The many attractive and healthful houses that have been built since the 
creation of the Tenement House Department are not open to them. They are 
confined to certain localities, and usually to only a few houses in each block. 
Foreed to crowd into small and uncomfortable rooms, their opportunities for 
making a home are much restricted. 

Like the dweller on the East Side, the Negro knows enough to get out of his 
house and into the fresh air when he can. In the summer the streets, while 
not so filled with people as in the neighborhood about Rivington and Delancey 
streets, are well crowded. The roofs, too, offer breathing-places. Day as well 
as night many men and women are to be seen about, especially in the vicinity 
of the Sixties. The presence of men in the daytime gives an appearance of 
idleness among the population that is not as great as it seems, as about fifty 
per cent of the colored men of this city are engaged at jobs that give them 
leisure when other people are at their tasks. 
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Study closely the tenants in any of these streets and you will find every 
grade of social life. Their difficulty in procuring a place to live compels the 
colored people to dwell good and bad together. Ten families of pure and 
upright lives may be forced to rent rooms in a house where there are other 
ten families who are rough and noisy, often immoral. This is true of all over- 
crowded districts, but it is especially true in the Negro quarters; for the land- 
lord of a colored tenement rarely makes any attempt to discriminate among 
his applicants, but takes in anyone who will pay his rent. Complaints against 
objectionable tenants are unheeded, and the mother and father in the respect- 
able home have the difficult problem of rearing children in a few rooms from 
which there is no escape, save to the stairway and street where undesirable 
companions are numerous. Lines need to be drawn very sharply by such 
parents, and factions arise among the children that are the despair of the 
elub worker, who gathers in her boys and girls believing that propinquity 
makes a harmonious group. - 

It is impossible to give an idea of the home of the Negro in New York 
without touching upon his relations with the rest of the city’s population. He 
eomes to make his home among a people who are foreign to him. He is not, to 
any appreciable extent, with the descendants of the men who years ago 
fought for his freedom; he speaks mournfully of wishing that he might take 
his chances with the American, but he is living among many races, the most 
of whom have but lately found their way to this country and are without, 
tradition of friendliness. He has to meet the Irish, the German, the Hebrew, 
the Italian, the Slay. These maintain varying attitudes of animosity and 
friendliness. The Irish is the most boisterously aggressive, though when once 
the Irishman really knows the Negro he can be a very good comrade. New 
York seems to demand that all the laborers who come to her must endure a 
period of abuse and ridicule; there must be street fights and biting nick- 
names and the refusal to work with the detested race. All this the Negro 
must endure, as other races have endured before him, but his case is an exag- 
gerated one. There are those who wish to deny him opportunity because 
they believe in his inherent and eternal inferiority. This minority, for I 
believe it to be a minority, can prevent his obtaining a position. For where 
the majority of men and women will consent to have a Negro work with 
them, a strong caste sentiment on the part of a few will prevail against this 
friendly feeling which, after all, is little more than indifference. : 

While the Negro is an able and respected member in some of the labor 
unions, and while his children occasionally have playmates among the boys 
and girls of other races in the schools, he does not usually see the white work- 
ingman at his best. Too often white and colored meet only in the saloon of a 
low type or in the rough jostle of the street. This isa misfortune for a peo- 
ple who are in the process of creating a social life. To see the best among 
those of the same economic position as themselves would be a help and 
profit to them. 

The contact that the colored people have with the monied people of the 
white race is varied. Inthe domestic service Negro men and women often 
have the opportunity to live in good and honorable homes, but it is not 
always so; and from people whom they are taught to regard as belonging to 
the upper class they learn low standards of married life. Those.who are not 
in domestie service see from their tenement streets much that is base in the 
dominant race. There must be a world of irony in the heart of the seeing 
Negro who reads in the papers the lurid descriptions of his own crime, white 
he livesin the Tenderloin district and looks out upon its life. He sees the 
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daily danger attending the attractive women of his own and other races, and 
he sees temptation offered where he should see high ideals. The Negro is 
imitative, and all this must and does have an effect upon his own home. 

Yet, despite these handicaps, there is much of good and honorable living 
in the homes of the race. Choosing at random fifty families living in the 
most demoralizing neighborhood of New York, I found that seventy per cent 
of the mothers are known to be moral by those charitable workers who for 
many years had been in close touch with them. These people live a life 
apart from the roughness about them, but close to their church and their 
children. Such loose unthinking statements are made regarding the Negro 
and his morality that no better service could be done the race than to show 
us all of his homes, just as they come. For, where one would be revolting, 
the next would carry with it so much of worthy relationship between man 
and wife and parents and children that the first might be forgotten. And 
yet, I doubt if this would be so; for modesty like charity does not vaunt 
itself, and the loud colored woman who parades the streets counts for more in 
the minds of most of us than a dozen of the quiet women of her race who 
pass by without our noticing them. But for those who wish to see the whole 
and not merely the part that calls for censure, the majority of Negro homes, 
like the majority of homes of all working people, are places where good and 
‘thonest men and women are striving, often against great odds, to bring up their 
children to lead moral and useful lives. 

There is in New York, in proportion to the population, a fairly large class 
of professional colored men and women; and also a class of business men of 
some means. The homes of these do not differ essentially from the homes of 
all good Americans in the city. There is nothing by which to especially char- 
acterize them. Their hospitality is very pleasant-and their family life is very 
harmonious and sweet. The young women are, perhaps, brought up in more 
sheltered fashion than those of the white race. Very much emphasis is laid 
upon education, both for the boy and for the girl. The music-loving character 
of the race is shown in these homes, as indeed it is in all colored households; 
but here we have much ability, for there are among the race in New York 
musicians of no mean gifts. These homes are too little known among the 
people of the city. Occasionally some colored high-school girl or college 
student will show her classmate her family circle, and thus a few in our 
population learn something of the wholesome life of a class of Negroes of 
whom one Southern woman told me that she knew less than she did of the 
EHsquimaux. Perhaps there has never before been a race concerning which so 
many opinions have been written and yet of whose best life we are so igno- 
rant. If “highest is the measure of the man,’ we know the highest of the 
New York Negro when we know the homes of the best of his race. And while 
from the South there comes an idle, criminal class, the industrious and intelli- 
‘gent come as well, and their homes are increasing and are an honor to the 
commonwealth. 


Section 27. A Study of Thirteen Families. To illustrate this emer- 
gence of better classes, a careful description of thirteen Negro families 
follows. Number one represents one of the lowest type of a country 
family and number seven a common type of city family. The other 
eleven are of the higher types of Negro families. The incomes are 
given by the families themselves and are probably exaggerated in 
some Cases. 
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No. 1. A country family living in two rooms, with an income of $700 
per year. The whole family is very ignorant and consists of twelve 
members. None have had the advantage of school. A few of the 
younger children can write their names. No books or papers can be 
seen in the house. 

The parents are religious fanatics; they believe in praying night and 
morning. The father can be heard praying on a still night for two 
miles. The elder boys are rough characters. They get drunk and 
fight, especially at church. The older girls are not wholesome char- 
acters; the two eldest have had illegitimate children, one by a white 
man and the other by a Negro; both children weré given to relatives. 
The entire family is given to petty thefts, and is especially high-tem- 
pered. They do not get along with the neighbors, but tattle and tell 
lies and earry news to white people and Negroes. 

The family consists of father, age 62 years; mother, age 61 years; six 
sons, ages respectively 28, 26, 22, 20,14 and 11 years; and four daughters, 
ages respectively 24, 18, 16 and 8 years. ; 

The entire family work in the field. The mother and one of the 
‘daughters leave each day in time to cook dinner. They work from 
sunrise or earlier until twelve, and from one until dark. The heavy 
farming work is done by the men and boys, the light work by the girls. 
The girls work from February to August and from September to De- 
cember. The men and boys work the year round. When there is no 
work to be done on the farm, they have to report to the landlord for 
something todo. When it rains the bell taps and all must report at 
the barns to see what ‘‘Cap’’ wants done. For this kind of service 
they get no pay. The house is near the pasture and is partly sur- 
rounded with woods. The landlord’s house is 300 yards away. The yard 
is very small, with weeds growing in the summertime into the window 
on the back side. The water is brought from a spring in the pasture. 
The house is dirty within. The bed-clothes are dingy and the doors 
ave black with dirt. They have no bathing facilities. All bathe in a 
washpan, about three-quarts size, once a week. A_ peculiar odor is 
prevalent in spring and summer. They dress in gaudy colors. Their 
clothes are fairly good, but not well made and do not fit properly. In 
fact, they do not know how to wear what they have and are very hard 
on clothes. Only a low class of people visit them. Any decent per- 
son visiting there is branded as bad. Four of the family are members 
of the Baptist church. The two older daughters were members but 
were expelled on account of conduct. The only property is one buggy, 
an organ and twenty-five chickens. 

Both sides are of African descent. They are very black, and it is 
said that their forefathers were all similarly high-tempered and im- 
moral. Both sides of the family were in slavery, and after the war 
were held in peonage twenty-two years. They are much different from 
other colored people around in the structure of head and mouth, and in 
general appearance. They have three meals: breakfast before sunrise, 
of biscuits, pork, syrup and coffee; dinner at noon, of cornbread, syrup 
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and pork; supper after dark, of cornbread or biscuits, and syrup. The 
table is too small to accommodate the entire family—seven by three 
feet. Some take their meals in their hands—children especially—and 
sit in a chair and sometimes in the door. Some of the time the food is 
served from the table and at other times from the cooking vessels. The 
dishes are common china, with some tin plates and cups. There is no 
tablecloth. There are two benches the length of the table on each side 
of the table. 


No. 2. A country family living in three rooms, with an income of $625 
per year. This family consists of eleven persons: a man and his wife 
and nine children; six girls and three boys. The man and his wife are 
both 43 years old. The oldest child is a girl of 19, the next a girl of 17, 
then a girl of 16, a girl of 15, a girl of 13, a boy of 11, a boy of 9, a boy 
of 6, and the baby, a girl of 3 years old. The people work a farm; they 
have never done anything-else. The father is a man small in stature, 
about medium height, slender, with a dark brown skin, crinkly black 
hair and thick black mustache. He isa genial, cheerful man, always 
full of fun. He is very intelligent and business-like, ambitious and 
eager for knowledge. He is the main stay of the whole family. The 
mother is about medium height and corpulent. She is lighter brown 
than her husband, with soft and once abundant black hair. She is 
kind and motherly, but rather slow and sleepy; in fact, much given to 
deep trance-like spells of sleeping. She oversees the housework. The 
oldest daughter is below the medium height, with dark-brown skin and . 
soft black hair. She is plump and vivacious, and rather restless and 
fidgety. She does not work much in the field, but sews and helps about 
the house. The next girl is about medium height, small but solid, a 
little lighter brown than the first, with crinkly black hair. She is 
strong and full of life, quick to make friends, kind-hearted, frank and 
winning. She does harder work in the field than any of the others. 
The next girl is below the medium height, about the same shade of 
brown, with very crinkly hair; she is somewhat inclined to be ‘“‘airish”’ 
but she is lively and good-natured. She also works in the field. Next 
comes her inseparable companion, the girl of 15. She is of.medium 
height and plump. She has the good looks of the family. She is the 
same shade of brown, with soft black hair. She has a very good opin- 
ion of herself and is somewhat high-tempered. She works in the field 
at the busiest season, but usually stays in the house. The girl of 13 is 
the scapegoat of the family. She is far below the medium height, very 
plump, a lighter brown than any of the others, with very crinkly black 
hair. She is very quiet and seldom grumbles. When she speaks she 
usually says something worth while. She does most of the things 
which the others refuse to do. She is housemaid, nurse and errand- 
girl. The oldest boy is about the size of the usual eleven-year-old boy. 
He is dark brown, with crinkly black hair; he is decidedly jolly and 
boyish. The next boy is his boon companion; he is nearly as large 
and has the same general appearance and disposition; they are often 
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mistaken for twins. The oldest boy is his father’s chief dependence in 
the field. He can plough as well as any man. The other one does 
lighter field work. The last boy is a fat child of six, dark brown, with 
soft black hair, and an unusually large and well-shaped head. He is 
very sly and quiet, but when drawn out shows great intelligence. He 
romps and plays all day with his baby sister. She is small, dark brown, 
with crinkly reddish hair. She is very droll and demure, and is well- 
spoiled by the whole family. 

The whole family dress very simply. The girls all have calico work- 
ing dresses, and the boys have calico home-made jackets and breeches. 
Hach of the boys has a suit and cap for Sunday wear. The girls have 
neat, inexpensive dresses for Sunday wear. The older girls keep them- 
selves neat and clean, but the younger members are never clean except 
on Sundays. The mother is not very tidy. Very few colored people 
live in the part of the country where these people live, and the few 
who live near are related to them. They often go visiting their peo- 
ple and receive visits from them in turn. They go to church every 
Sunday, unless the weather is very bad. The father, the mother and 
the three oldest girls belong to secret orders. There are none of the 
family absent except a boy who died. He came in between the boy of 
nine and the boy of six. 

They own 165 acres of land, the house in which they live, two mules, 
two cows and four hogs. The family have lived in this place for six- 
teen years. Before that they lived about five miles away. The mother 
came from a family of twelve children, seven boys and five girls. All 
the boys are dead except one, who lives out West. Four of the girls 
are living, all in the same part of the country. The other isdead. The 
father came froma family of eight children, five boys and three girls. 
One of the boys is dead; all the others live in the country around. Two 
of the girls live near by and the other is in Milledgeville in the insane 
asylum. ‘There is no school near for the children to attend. 

This family has three meals every day. The food is well cooked, and 
they have very nice dishes but no silver. During the working season 
they have breakfast at 6 o’clock, dinner at 12 o’clock and supper at 
6:30. During the season of rest and on Sundays they have breakfast 
at 7 o’clock, dinner between one and two o’clock and supper at 7: 30. 
They raise nearly all their food. In summer they have for breakfast 
wheat bread and butter, milk, syrup and salt pork, varied occasion- 
ally by beef, chicken and eggs. For dinner they have vegetables, corn- 
bread, milk, and sometimes soup and some kind of dessert. For supper 
they have wheat bread, butter, syrup, milk, and salt pork. In winter 
the breakfasts are about the same, but they have for dinner such things 
as peas and sweet potatoes, varied with beef and chicken. Dried fruit 
also plays an important part. They have tablecloths, but no napkins. 
They always sit at the table, and the younger ones have to wait until 
the older ones eat. 

No.3. A country family living in 7 rooms with an income of $650 
per year. The family consists of six persons: the parents, two boys 
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and two girls. The father is yellow, of moderate build—five feet four 
inches—weighs 156 pounds, and is 47 years of age. He has been engaged 
in farming since he was 19 years of age. He has a common-school edu- 
eation, chews tobacco but uses no intoxicants, and has good health. 
The mother is light brown in complexion and is rather large in build; 
she is 45 years of age and was born and reared in the country. She 
has part of a high-school education, and taught school previous to 
marriage. The eldest boy is 20 years old; he is five feet four inches 
in height, of good build, weighs 140 pounds, and has lived in the 
country all his life; he has a high-school education, and is still in 
school. The youngest boy is 19 years of age, height five feet and six 
inches. He is now in school and is a fairly good student; he has a 
high-school education. The eldest girl is 17 years of age, weighs 140 
pounds; height five feet and four and a half inches, and has almost 
completed a high-school course. The youngest girl is 11 years old, four 
feet in height, and has almost completed a grammar-school course; 
she has some ability in instrumental music. The father supervises 
the farm, prepares the soil, plants the crop in the spring and during 
the summer superintends the working of the farm, the crop-gathering 

in the autumn and marketing the crop, and fertilizing the soil during 
' winter. Also he cares for the live stock, markets $2.00 worth of wood 
a week, and the dairy and the poultry products ($2.00 a week). The 
mother does about half of the family cooking (that is, the mother and 
girls do the cooking by turns), sews and makes the working garments 
of the whole family, and all the garments of herself and girls; she 
cares for the poultry, cultivates the garden and supervises the garden, 
dairy and poultry products to be marketed; also she preserves and 
_ cans fruits. The boys prepare the fuel for family cooking and the 
wood for market, and assist in the farm work; also in crop-gathering 
during September. The girls do half of the family cooking (by turns), 
all of the family washing, and clean the house; and they assist some 
in the farm work during summer and autumn, also in gathering. The 
rising hour is 5:30 a. m., breakfast at 6:30. Work period from 7 to 12 
o’clock; dinner at 12 m.; work hours 2 to 6 o’clock p. m., supper at 7 
p-m. At 7:80 the family, except the girls who remain for dining-room 
duties, retire to the sitting-room for reading, study, conversation, writ- 
ing, ete.; the girls join the other members of the family in the sitting- 
room at 8 o’clock. National holidays and family birthdays are the 
days of special festivity, also the first fifteen days of August, when 
cropmaking is over—generally called the summer lay-by. There is 
usually company on Sunday. The Sunday routine for the family is: 
Breakfast, 8:30 a. m.; bath hour, 9 to 9:30 a. m.; Sunday-sehool, 9:45 to 
lla. m.; chureh services, 11 a. m. tol p. m. (ehurech three-quarters of 
a mile distant); dinner, 2 p.m.; company, 3 to 5 p.m.; supper, 7 p. m.; 
song practice, 8 p. m.; retire at 9:30. The dress of the family is as 
moderate as possible; the mother being a seamstress reduces the cost 
to a low figure. Fifty dollars ($50) is the amount which the boys find 
themselves together provided with in order to be clothed, and the 
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amount for the two girls is thirty dollars (30) ; forty dollars clothes the 
parents. 

The family owns $2200 worth of real estate, the estate has only been 
of present number of acres for six years; the original farm as owned 
by the father before marriage was thirty acres; six years ago at the 
death of the father’s father he bought his father’s farm of sixty acres, 
which adjoins his own. The land value was not as great then as now, 
so he profited quiteadeal. At the same time,at the death of the moth- 
er’s mother, her father’s estate of eighty acres was sold and her realiza- 

‘tions from the land was also used in the aforesaid transaction. -The 
live stock value (one horse and four head of cattle) is $300; vehicles, 
$125; house furnishings and other incidentals, $350. So the whole value 
of the farm plant is approximately $3000. The estates of the grand- 
parents were acquired by each about 1880, and was kept intact by each 
until their death, when they were disposed of at auction and proceeds 
went to their children. 

At the meals the following food is used at different times: Break- 
fast, 6:30 a. m., bacon, harm, steak, pork, eggs, butter, hash, chicken, 
rabbit, liver, sausage, squirrel, ete., fish, mutton, bread-pancakes, 
muffins, eggbreads, rice, hominy, grits, buckwheat cakes and oatmeal. 
Fruits, preserves, apples, peaches, strawberries, potatoes, pears, ba- 
nanas, syrup, ete. Drink: Postum and milk. Dinner, 12:00 m., Cab- 
bage, collards, salad, peas, turnips, onions, celery, lettuce, radish, 
beets, soups, spinach, thyme, tomatoes, cucumbers, beans, squashes, 
ham, fish, beef, pork, rabbit, opossum, potatoes, chicken, partridge, 
duck, geese, turkey, apples, peaches, berries, lemon pies and drinks, 
ege custards, jams and jellies, puddings. Supper, 7:30 p. m., Postum, 
milk, chocolate, tea, ete. Apples, peaches, pumpkins, grapes, straw- 
berries, blackberries, etc. Ham, eggs, chicken, rice, macaroni, cheese. 
Gelatine, cream, pudding, cakes, candies. Meals are cooked and served 
by the mother and daughters. 

No. 4. A country family occupying 9 rooms, with an income of $2500 
per year. The eleven members of this family are especially intelligent. 
They consist of mother and father, ages 50 and 60 years respectively, 
two daughters, ages 15 and 19 years, and seven boys, ages 29, 27, 25, 23, 
21, 11 and 8, respectively. The deceased members of the family are 
two sons and two daughters; all died soon after birth. The whole 
family is peaceful and agreeable. The father is head, and what he 
says is law. The entire family is subjected to a strict discipline. The 
boys are allowed to visit, but they must return by sundown; if late, an 
exeuse must be given beforehand. The girls do not leave home unless 
accompanied by some male member of the family. Every one on Sun- 
day must go to Sunday-school, but there is no family prayer. No 
swearing is allowed. All the members of the family work on the farm 
excepting the mother. The boys and father do all the cutting, plow- 
ing, sometimes hoeing, repair work, and ditching, ete. The girls do 
the light work, such as hoeing, picking ‘cotton, housework in general, 
and laundering. The mother stays at home, cooks, and looks after 
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the children. From July 28th to August 24th they do nothing. This 
is called ‘‘laying-by time.”” From August 24th to December Ist they 
gather cotton, corn, potatoes, ete. From December Ist to January 15th 
they do practically nothing except keep fires and hunt. 

This family is situated in a peaceful community composed of white 
and colored people. About two hundred yards from the house on one 
side are woods. The house is built on a high spot with a splendid 
drainage. The entire yard is filled with flowers and shade trees. The 
barns are a convenient distance from the main building, and there is 
an orchard. The best people of the community visit these people, and 
some white people from town and the neighborhood. Everything 
about this house is neat and clean. Their clothes are plain and simple 
and well cared for. The father is a member of the Masonic order. All 
are members of C. M. E. Church and of all its societies. The property 
owned consists of 175 acres. of land, 5 mules, 5 milk cows, 7 heads of 
cattle, 25 hogs and pigs, 3 wagons, 2 buggies, 1 syrup mill, 1 dise har- 
row, 1 mower and rake, and other tools; there are also 150 chickens, 
8 turkeys and 12 guineas. 

On the father’s mother’s side the descent is direct from Africa, with- 
out any mixing of blood; on the father’s father’s side there has been 
an intermingling of white blood somewhere which makes the father a 
shade between black and light brown, or a ginger-cake color. On the 
mother’s side the grandfather was a white man and her father was 
yellow. The mother’s mother had a strain of Indian blood in her, 
making her dark red. This makes the mother yellow. Both sides 
were in slavery except the mother’s grandfather. Breakfast is usually 
about or before sunrise, with coffee, milk, butter, syrup, meat, grits or 
rice, chicken or beef on Sunday mornings and biscuits and eggs. Din- 
ner comes at 12 o’clock, with boiled vegetables, cornbread, pies, syrup, 
milk, butter, biscuits, potatoes, etc., are served. Supper is a-little 
after sundown, with cornbread syrup, meat, milk, butter, and cold 
vegetables from dinner. Of course these meals vary on different oc- 
casions, especially when company is present and on Sundays. All the 
members of the family assemble around one large table and the father 
and mother serve the food, which is put on the table before the meal. 
The knives, forks and spoons are made of plated silver. The dishes are 
china, plain, with glasses for milk and water. 

No. 5. A country family living in 8 rooms, with an income of $2000 
per year. The family which occupies this house consists of four 
brothers, a wife of the oldest of the brothers and his child, a boy two 
years of age. The oldest brother is twenty-five years of age, and tends 
the farm. He isa reddish-hued mulatto. The next brother, a man of 
twenty-three, is the life of the family. He is short and reddish, with 
sandy hair. The next brother, a man of twenty, is like his oldest 
brother. The youngest brother, of seventeen, is darker than the rest, 
and has straight black hair. The mother and father are both dead; 
they died some time ago—the mother in Augusta, the old family home, 
the father after they had moved to the present quarters to better 
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family conditions. The whole family pow consists of two sisters, 
married, living in Augusta, one brother, married, in New York city, two 
brothers in Atlanta, and the four brothers at home. The brother of 
twenty-three is the center of home life. It is he who sells the cotton, 
sees after all expenses, and pays the others what they have made. He 
does not eat at home, he runs the only down-town restaurant in the 
business district of a near-by town. He and his youngest brother rise 
about five o’clock on mornings and go to town, two miles distant, to 
open up and start business. There he looks after the buying of pro- 
visions, and sees that the orders are filled. The youngest brother runs 
errands; the other two stay at home and supervise the farm, and at- 
tend to all outdoor domestic work—sweeping, cleaning, milking, and 
the like. The wife cooks at home, churns, makes beds, washes, patches 
and scrubs. Company from town is entertained with the greatest 
hospitality, including buggy rides. The whole family goes to church 
on the second and fourth Sundays of every month. They belong to 
two secret orders, which meet every second and fourth Tuesday and 
every second and fourth Thursday nights. The farm is eighty acres 
in extent and is owned by the family. When dressed-up the woman 
wears gay-colored dresses, ordinary shoes and fancy country hats, with 
her hair tied with blue and yellow ribbon. All the brothers wear on 
Sundays red shoes, striped trousers, black coats, gay socks, and colored 
shirts with collars attached. The main foods are syrup, potatoes, milk 
and butter. As much cornbread is eaten as wheat bread, and vege- 
tables in season. Fish comes in whenever they are caught in the near- 
by ereek or are brought.from town. Cured meat is eaten two meals 
a day, together with chicken and eggs. There are three meals per 
day: breakfast at five in the morning, dinner at twelve and supper at 
five. At breakfast they have corn cakes, biscuit, fried meat, coffee, 
and perhaps eggs. The food is served in plain semi-porcelain dishes, 
and sit upon the table which the family surrounds. Knives, forks and 
spoons are used. The dinner consists of potatoes, baked, some sort of 
vegetables boiled with cured meat, and cornbread served upon appro- 
priate dishes. Supper consists of coffee, perhaps chicken or eggs, bis- 
cuit and cornbread, together with the staples, that is, syrup, butter and 
milk, which always have a place on the table at all meals. The table 
is made of white pine, and is kept well-scrubbed, for no cloth is used. 
The ehairs are plain cane-bottom, and are also kept white with soap 
and water. I hardly believe that napkins are used at all meals, but 
they produce, when company comes, some napkins about six inches 
square ironed as stiff as boards. 

No. 6. A country family living in 9 rooms with an income of $1500 
per year. There are fourteen members in the family: father 58, mother 
54, mother’s mother 70, five sons, respectively, 35, 38, 31, 24 and 18 years 
of age; and six daughters, respectively, 29, 28, 26, 22, 20 and 15 years of 
age. Hight of the older children do not live at home. . Asa family 
they are loving and congenial. The father is a man who takes care of 
his family. The mother will do anything for her children. All the 
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children do well in school and are quick to learn. The whole family 
dress well, and especially the girls keep up with the style. The girls 
have been off to school and have put aside the old-fashioned way of 
dressing of the community in which they live. There is not much time 
for dressing during the week, however, owing to household duties, but 
on Sunday they all appear in white dresses and straw sailor hats, or 
perhaps in a black skirt, a white waist and a hat trimmed in flowers. 
Some of the older girls have black and white silk parasols. The father 
wears a black suit, or sometimes a pair of striped trousers and a black 
coat. The mother always dresses in a plain white suit or a white waist 
and a black skirt. Everything is kept clean and tidy. Company call 
very often, sometimes to stay two or three weeks, and the guests come 
from neighboring cities. The family goes to church regularly. The 
property owned consists of 325 acres of land, very fertile, and worth 
fifty dollars an acre. The family has been living in the present local- 
ity for the past thirty-one years. Neither of the parents have had any 
education except what they have picked up themselves. All the chil- 
dren have been educated. Two daughters and one son are married. 

Breaktast is at seven and consists of hot biscuits, cornbread, fried 
meat, butter and coffee. Dinner is at twelve and consists of cabbage, 
greens, corn (fried), pepper, fried meat, sweet potatoes, white potatoes, 
cornbread and squashes. For Sunday dinners there is often macaroni, 
cheese, chicken, and pudding in addition. Supper is at sundown, and 
consists of cornbread, biscuits, fried meat and syrup. Dishes and plates 
are all of porcelain, with steel forks and knives with wooden handles. 
The table is set in the week with a tablecloth of red and white flowers, 
on Sunday with a linen cloth. Two benches stand, one on each side 
of the table, and a chair is at either end. 


No. 7. A city family living in 3 rooms, with an income of $200 per 
year. There are three members in this family, a mother and two 
daughters. The mother is fifty-one years old and wholly illiterate; 
she is a washerwoman and not at all neat or clean in her dress; she 
looks like an Indian and is very quick-tempered. The elder daughter 
is twenty-two years of age, very slow in thought and action. She 
finished the grammar schools and got as far as the second year in high 
school. In summer she washes and irons, in winter she cooks fora 
white family. Her dress is sometimes clean and neat, and sometimes 
just the opposite. The younger daughter is thirteen years of age and 
goes to grammar school. She has a very even temperament and is 
usually clean. They own no property except the house and lot where 
they live. Both daughters belong to the church, but the mother does 
not. They belong to no societies, and have no social life to speak of. 
They usually go together, except that the younger girl has some young 
girl friends. The father is dead. The mother’s father was a white 
farmer and her motheraslave. The father’s father and mother were 
slaves. He had two brothers, one of whom is dead. They know of no 
other relatives. : 
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Breakfast, consisting of coffee, wheat bread, meat, bacon, sometimes 
beef, is eaten at half past six, and dinner, with cornbread, vegetables, 
now and then meats, is eaten about eight at night; except on Sunday, 
when breakfast is eaten at nine o’elock and dinner at half past two or 
three o’clock. The meals are eaten from miscellaneous dishes. The 
table upon which the family eats has no tablecloth upon it. The food 
is taken from the cooking utensils and put on a plate—some of every- 
thing they have is put on a plate—and each member of the family takes 
her plate and sits to the table in the kitchen and eats. There are only 
two meals cooked. Between meals they eat what is left from the pre- 
vious meal. : 

No. 8 A city family living in 3 rooms, with an income of $860 per 
year. This family is seven in number: husband, aged 34; wife, aged 
29, their two children, both girls, ages ten and six; the busband’s 
mother, about seventy; husband’s brother, aged eighteen, and a 
nephew of the husband, aged fourteen. The wife before being married 
was orphaned and reared by her sister. She has a grammar-school 
education; she is red brown in color. The husband, a brown man, got 
a little education and then came to town in search of work. He found 
employment with tbe railroad as hostler; he was at this employment 
until after marriage when, under the influence of his wife, he became 
a brickmason. The husband’s mother lived in the country until her 
husband died and several children, after which she moved to the city 
with her youngest son, a boy of eighteen, and her orphaned grandson, 
a boy of fourteen. The duties of the wife and the mother are to keep 
the home in order. The children go to school. The boy of fourteen 
euts wood, brings up coal and kindling, goes to school, and spends two 
hours in the service of asmall dairy, delivering dairy products to the 
neighbors, for which he receives fifty cents a week. The boy of 
eighteen drives a furniture wagon for a local furniture store, receiving 
six dollars per week for his services. The husband works at his trade, 
averaging about five hundred dollars a year. There bave been born 
into this family since marriage six children, four of whom died in 
infancy, two of whom were twins. The dress of this family is common 
city dress with nothing extra. The men’s suits average fifteen dollars 
per suit; the women’s clothes, averaging five dollars per suit, being 
- made athome. All belong to the church, although to different ones}; 
all attend very regularly. Tbe husband is a Mason and the wife a 
True Reformer. The home is now being paid for. The family is very 
genial in disposition, and receives some company. 

The staple foods are meat, grits, rice, syrup, butter and jelly. All of 
this is bought from stores except the jelly, which is made in the sum- 
mer. At breakfast there is rice, grits, coffee, biscuit and some sort of 
steak, sausage or liver, bought from the near-by market. Red damask 
tablecloth covers the table, with china dishes. The food is served on 
appropriate dishes. Common napkins are used. The whole family 
eat at the same time. At dinner they have baked beans, or roast, 
together. with white potatoes, rice, and wheat bread, coffee, and some 
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sort of cheap dessert, like pie. At supper there is something fried 
from the market, wheat bread, grits, cheese, coffee and tea. Breakfast 
is at six in the morning, dinner at twelve, and supper at six in the 
evening. 
No.9, A city family living in 5 rooms, with an income of $864 per 
year. The family is composed of five members: mother, father and 
three sons. The father, fifty-four years of age, a portly man, light 
yellow, with straight black hair. The mother, fifty years of age, is a 
heavy-built woman, with a stately and erect form, dark-brown com- 
plexion and coarse hair. The sons, of 22, 27 and 29 years, are very 
much alike; they have straight black hair and Indian complexion and 
features. The mother and father belong to the Baptist church; the 
sons are not church members. The mother and father are well 
thought of by the neighbors. The sons’ habits on the whole are not 
of the best. The two oldest do not live at home. The mother and 
father wear plain clothes, the sons dress moderately and keep clean. 
The house is kept very clean and neat. The windows, floors and fur- 
niture are kept neat; the bedclothes are always clean and comfortable. 
The rooms are well-ventilated daily, and the yard is kept in good con- 
dition. The father was a country schoolteacher up to twenty-nine 
years ago, but from that time up to the present he has been employed 
as a cotton classer. The oldest son has always followed the profession 
of embalming; the youngest boy is a special delivery messenger at the 
post-office. The other boy is a common laborer. The mother and 
father belong to secret societies. The boys live with their parents 
when they are in the city. They own the house and lot they live on. 

The principal foods are bread, meat, rice, grits, coffee, tea and vege- 
tables. They cook twice a day, morning and evening, between six and 
seven o’clock in the morning and five and six in the evening, and serve 
a light cold lunch at noon. The dishes are of various sets, few in 
number. Common silver-plated spoons, knives and forks of different 
kinds are used. The mother does the cooking; at mealtime all the 
food is put on the table at the beginning. After the meal she clears 
the table and washes the dishes. 

No. 10. A city family living in 4 rooms, with an income of $560 per 
year. This family is composed of nine members: father, 38 years; 
mother, 35 years; four girls, 16, 13, 11 and 8, respectively, and three 
boys, 6, 4 and 2 years, respectively. The father’s father was a farmer. 
The man himself is a brickmason. In recent years he has been study- 
ing theology, and is now pastor of three churches. The mother’s 
mother has been, since emancipation, a servant in the house of white 
families for the most part, and her daughter did the same thing until 
she was married. The family is thoroughly Christian, and very highly 
thought of in the community where it is. The dress of this family is 
very plain and clean. This family has no family gatherings except 
birthday parties. The usual company are those who belong to the 
same church, the same society and the school friends of the children. 
The older members are members of the A. M. E.Chureh. The four 
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oldest children go to Sunday-school regularly, and the father is a 
regular church goer. The man is an Odd Fellow and a Knight of 
Pythias also. All the children except the youngest belong to an 
insurance company that collects the dues every week.. This family 
owns three-eighths of an acre of land; one-quarter is in one place and 
one-eighth of an acre in another, They have a cow, a hog, chickens 
and ducks. The house and everything around it is kept fairly clean. 
The family has lived near where they now live all of their lives. When 
this couple was first married they rented, then they moved to a home 
that belonged to the mother of the man. When the family became too 
large to live in that three-room house, the man bought land and built 
the house in which the family now lives. 

For breakfast, the family usually has ham or bacon, grits, tea or 
coffee, sometimes eggs, sweet potatoes in their season, cornbread and 
biscuits. For dinner they usually have two kinds of vegetables—peas, 
collard greens, cabbage or beans—and white potatoes or rice, cornbread 
or biscuits; either peach, pear, apple or blackberry pie, or bread pud- 
ding for dessert; sweet potatoes for dinner in their season. For supper 
they have beef stew, or soup sometimes, and at other times they have 
ham or bacon, and rice, coffee or tea, and milk when the cow is giving 
milk. Syrup may be had at almost any meal, if any one desires it. 
This is the regular course of eating, but many times they have fish or 
pork for breakfast or supper. This family usually has breakfast 
between 5:30 and 6:30 o’clock. The man has to be at his work at 
seven o’clock and the children leave for school at seven-thirty o’clock. 
In the winter the children take their luneb to school with them, but 
when they get home in the afternoon they usually eat what has been 
left from the morning cooking, and they have supper about six o’clock 
when the man comes home from his work. The dishes are all very 
plain, but there are some silver knives, forks and spoons that are used 
on. special occasions, or when there is special company. Asa rule, 
everything is put on the table at one time and everybody sits down 
together. When the mother is at the table she usually does the serv- 
ing, and when she is not there the oldest girl does it. The man serves 
himself, and as soon as he is through he gets up and begins reading 
the newspaper or a book. The table is of rectangular shape, made 
of pine lumber, rather small for nine people. A linen tablecloth is used 
all the time. 

No. ll. A city family living in 4 rooms, with an income of $1200 per 
year. This is a family of three: a man 57 years old, his wife, 41, and 
an adopted girl 10 years old. The man is a janitor, superintending 
several flats. The owner furnishes him a house and all of his fuel, be- 
sides his wages in money. He was coachman for the same man before 
he became janitor. The woman is a fine dressmaker, and she sews and 
keeps house. The man is a little above medium height, slender, with 
dark brown skin and crinkly black hair, mixed with gray; he has a 
black mustacbe. He is jovial, usually cheerful, generous, kind-hearted, 
prudent and business-like. The woman is of medium height and 
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heavy build. She might easily pass for a white woman. She has very 
fair skin and straight chestnut hair. She is industrious and also busi- 
ness like. The little girl is about the size of the average child of ten. 
She is a very light brown, with closely-waved reddish hair. She is 
the woman’s niece. She goes to school, and when at home runs errands, 
ete. They all wear good clothes, well-made, of good material. They, 
are very neat and clean. They are very fond of staying at home, but 
have friends whom they visit and who visit them. They go to church 
dutifully, and each one belongs to some society, insurance or secret 
order. There was one child, which died while an infant. Since the 
owner of the flats furnishes them a house, they rent out their own 
house, which is a wooden structure of four rooms, with a lot 25 feet by 
200 feet. The woman came from a family of seven girls. The father 
and four of the girls are dead; the mother lives sometimes with this 
daughter and sometimes works out and stays where she works. Of the 
three other girls one—the mother of the little girl—lives in the North. 
She has one of her children with her, a boy, and the third child has 
been adopted by one of her friends. The other sister is unmarried, and 
teaches. The man came from a family of five children. His mother 
and father are dead. His three brothers live near him, and his sister 
lives in another city. He was reared from a small boy by the man for 
whom he now works and has always worked. 

This family has three meals a day. The food is well-cooked and 
well-served. They have nice dishes, silver, and good table linen. They 
have breakfast at seven o’clock, dinner between two and three o’clock 
and a cold supper about seven-thirty o’clock. In summer they have 
for breakfast a cereal, fruit, flour bread, and some kind of meat (beef, 
fish, chicken, mutton, fresh pork). For dinner they have cornbread, 
vegetables, or sometimes flour bread and baked meats, rice and toma- 
toes, potatoes, iced tea, and some kind of dessert. For supper they have 
fruit, iced tea, bread and butter, and sometimes meat. In winter they 
have for breakfast a cereal, bread, meat, and coffee or cocoa. The din- 
ner is about the same as that of summer, with the exception of the 
summer vegetables and the iced tea. They often have soup. For sup- 
per they have bread and butter, cold meats, and sometimes stewed fruit 
and cocoa. 

No. 12. A city family living in 9 rooms, with an income of $1300 per 
year. The father’s father’s birthplace a age is unknown. He was 
aslave of some wealth when freed. He belonged to a very good task- 
master and had considerable amount of cattle and other property. 
Some of his money he intrusted to his master for safety, but he died 
without ever getting it back again. The father’s mother’s birthplace 
is unknown. She had about three-fourths Indian blood, and was mar- 
ried three times. She was the mother of six children: five boys and 
one girl. One boy died while a very small child. The mother died in 
1891. The father was born December 24, 1865, and is the oldest of the 
six children. He has been the main breadwinner for the family since 

the death of his father, when he was a boy, and has had a very little 
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chance for schooling. He had to raise the four remaining children 
after his mother’s death. He married at twenty years of age, and has 
farmed fourteen years. He owns a house and a four-acre lot at 
Texas. He moved from to Texas, in 1900, and was porter 
in a hardware store for three years, with wages at $9.00 per week. 
Since then he has been a porter at the depot, with wages at $35.00 per 
month. He has one child, a boy, age 22 years. He is now buying a 
quarter block at $1500. The wife was born near , Texas, July 138, 
1867. Her father died before her birth. Her mother’s birthplace was 
in , Texas, and she is still living. The mother’s mother has been 
married twice. First husband died soon after marriage; the second 
husband is still living. She is the mother of two children; both are 
married, and both girls. The mother sells vegetables, chickens and 
eggs, milk and butter, to neighbors, washes and irons and sometimes 
cooks. She had very little chance for education, and was married at 
eighteen years. Neither husband nor wife possessed any property at 
their marriage. The boy was born at , Texas, and he has been 
in school ever since he reached school age. Only works during the 
summer, averaging about $5 per week. Husband belongs to Odd Fel- 
lows Lodge, and has an accident life insurance policy of $1500. 

No. 13. A city family living in 7 rooms, with an income of $1344 per 
year. There are eight members in the family; father, 53 years of age; 
mother, 49 years of age; grandmother on the father’s side, 80 years of 
age; eldest daughter 21, eldest son 19, younger daughter 17, youngest 
son 15 and the youngest girl 12. The father is a railway mail clerk and 
has been for years. The mother only carries on the household affairs 
with the aid of the three girls. The grandmother attends to the cow 
and sells the milk. The eldest daughter teaches in one of the public 
schools of the city. The oldest son works in a barber shop. The 
younger son attends college in the winter and works as messenger boy 
in one of the factories in summer. The other two girls attend school 
and also assist in the house work. 

During vacation three meals are served: breakfast at.7:30 a. m., and 
dinner at 12:00 p. m. and supper at 6p. m. But when school begins only 
two meals are served: breakfast, and late dinner about 4:30 p.m. They 
raise none of the food, everything is bought. The meals are served by 
the girls of the family. The dishes used on the dining-room table are 
china, the knives and forks silver, but those used in the kitchen are 
not so expensive. The table used in this kitchen is comparatively 
small, being only for family use. But when there is company the 
larger dining-room is used. 

For breakfast they always have some kind of cereal, biscuits, tea and 
coffee; either fried steak, ham, or the like, and home-made butter. 
For dinner they generally have something boiled, and dessert, either 
pies or pudding. They always dress well and are always very neat 
and clean. This family was once accustomed to spending Christmas 
day with the grandparents—the mother’s parents—but since their 
death they spend the holidays at home. They attend church regu- 
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larly, and the mother belongs to one of the largest Methodist churches 
of the city. The mother and father own quite a deal of property; the 
mother’s was left to her by her er the father acquired his by his 
own labor. 





Section 20A. Expenditures of Laborers. Just before going to press 
the following budgets of Negro laboring people of Atlanta have been. 
collected. Logically this section should follow Section 20 which it 
serves to complete, and represents more nearly the expenditures of 
the mass of Negroes These budgets were collected by students of 
Atlanta University during the current year. 


No.1. A Wood Chopper. Two adults. Weekly earnings: Head, $2.50; wife, 
75 cents; total, $3.25. Rent, $3.00 per month, two rooms. Weekly expense: 
Flour, wheat, 10 lbs., 40 cents; corn and cornmeal, 2 lbs., 5 cents; potatoes 
(Irish, ete.), 1 quart, 5 cents; sweet potatoes, yams, etc., 1 quart, 5 cents; green 
vegetables, 10 cents; meat: beef (fresh), 1 1b., 10 cents; bacon, 10 cents; fish of 
all kinds, 10 cents; lard, 10 cents; coffee, 4 1b., 10 cents; sugar, 1 lb., 10 cents; 
molasses and syrup, ¥% pt., 5 cents; coke, 1 bu., 10 cents; wood, 25 cents; kero- 
sene, 4% gal.10 cents. Total, $1.75. 


No.2. Laborer in Paper Mill. Seven members in family, parents and five 
children, two boys and three girls; ages, respectively, 19 and 15 and 18, 14 and 
10 years. Weekly earnings: Head, $22.00; one boy $7.00 and one girl $1.75; 
total, $30.75. House owned (rent of a similar house, $10.00), four rooms. 
Weekly expense: Flour, wheat, 50 lbs., $1.80; corn and cornmeal, 10 
lbs., 25 cents; macaroni, 2 lbs., 20 cents; rice, 8 lbs., 25 cents; Irish potatoes, 1 
peck, 30 cents; sweet potatoes, yams, etc., 1 peck, 30 cents; green vegetables, 
35¢c.; meat (fresh beef), 20 lbs., $1.75; sausage, 3 lbs., 20c.; fish of all kinds, 6 
Ibs., 50c.; lard, 4 lbs., 50c.; butter, 2 lbs., 40c.; cheese, 2 lbs., 40c.; milk, fresh, 8 
quarts, 30c.; milk, condensed, 2 lbs., 20c.; eggs, 1 doz., 25¢.; coffee, 2 lbs., 40c.; 
sugar, 8 lbs., 50c.; molasses and syrup, 2 pts., 20c.; coal, 480 lbs., $1.50; wood, 25c. ; 
kerosene, 2 gal.,30c. Total, $11.20. 


No. 3. Truckman. Parents and one child. Weekly earnings: Head $6.00, 
wife $3.00, total $9.00. Rent $5.00 per month, three rooms. Weekly expense: 
Flour, wheat 12 lbs. 50c, corn and cornmeal 10 lbs. 25c, dried peas and beans 
¥% 1b. 5c, tomatoes, etc. 25c, meat, beef (fresh and corned) 2 lbs. 25c, pork (fresh 
and salt) 714 lbs. 75c, bacon, ham, head cheese, etc. 6 lbs. 75¢, fish of all kinds 
2 lbs. 25e, lard, suet dripping 214 lbs. 25c, cheese 1 1b. 20c, milk (fresh) 1 qt. 20c, 
tea 214c, sugar 4 lbs. 25c, coal 50c, wood 50c, kerosene % gal. 10c: Total, $5.08. 


No.4. Brickmason. Parents and six children, four boys and two girls; 
ages, respectively, 19, 13,4 and 1,9 and 7 years. Weekly earnings: Head, $20.00. 
Home owned (rent of similar house $800), five rooms. Weekly expense: 
Bread, of wheat, 6 loaves, 30c.; flour: wheat 24 lbs., 90c.; rye, 5 lbs., 35¢.; crack- 
ers, 2 lbs., 25¢e.; macaroni, 1 1b., 10c.; rice, 6 lbs., 25¢e.; potatoes (Irish, ete.), 3 
qts., 15c.; sweet potatoes, yams, ete., 1 pk. 30c.; dried beans, 1 qt., 15¢c.; toma- 
toes, 18 lbs., 45c.; meat: beef (fresh), 10 lbs., $1.00; ham, 2 lbs., 40c.; sausage, 1 
lb a0ens 65h of all kinds, 3 lbs., 30¢.; lard, 4 lbs., 50c.; btitter, 216s, 40¢.; cheese, 
1 b., 20c.; milk, fresh, 8 qts., 30e. ; milk, Sondensed: 1 lb., 10¢.; eggs, 1 dow, » 20G. 3 
tea, 44 1b., 20c.; Coffee, 1 lb., 20¢.; sugar, 9 lbs., Buen ; syrup, 1 pt., 10c.; aaa 
pint, 25c.; coal, 3 bu., 75e. ; core, 2 bu., 20c.; eerie 2 gal., 30c. Total, $7.95. 
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No. 5. Railroad Employee. Parents and one child, boy three years old. 
Weekly earnings: Head, $25.00. Home owned (rent of similar house, $20.00 per 
month), seven rooms. Weekly expense: Bread, of wheat, 8 lbs., 25e ; flour: 
wheat, 6 lbs., 25c.; corn and cornmeal, 6 lbs., 15c.; spaghetti, 1 1b., 10e.; rice, bar- 
ley, sago, etc., 3 lbs., 25c.; oatmeal and breakfast cereals, 2 lbs., 10c.; pota- 
toes (Irish, ete.), 44 pk., 20c.; sweet potatoes, yams, etc., 4 pk., 15ce.; dried peas 
and beans, 1 qt., 20¢.; sweet corn, 14 lbs., 35¢.; green vegetables, salad, toma- 
toes, etc., 35¢.; meat: beef (fresh), 4 lbs., 60c.; bacon, ham, head cheese, ete., 10 
1bs., $1.50; fish of all kinds, 3 lbs., 45c.; lard, suet dripping, 214 lbs., 28¢.; butter, 
2 lbs., 40c.; olive oil, 1 pt., 30c.; cheese, 1 1b., 20¢. ; milk, condensed, 2 ibs., 25c.; 
eggs, 6 doz., $1.20; tea, % lb., 15¢ ; coffee, 14 1b., 15c. ; Sugar, 4 lbs., 25c.; molasses and 
syrup, 1 pt., 10c.; Ice, 70¢c.; coal, 6 bu., $1.50; wood, 60c.; kerosene, 1 gal., 15c. 
Total, $10.88. 


No. 6. Insurance Collector. Parents and one child, a girl, 18 years. Weekly 
earnings: Head $17.90, total $17.90. Home owned (rent of similar house $10.60), 
five rooms. Weekly expense: Bread of wheat, 10 lbs., 55¢., flour: wheat, 12 lbs., 
45c., corn and cornmeal 7\c., spaghetti 1 1b. 10c., rice 114 lb. 8c., potatoes 
(Irish), 1 qt. 5¢., sweet potatoes, yams, ete., 1 peck 20c., meat: beef (fresh), 3 
lbs. 30c., pork (fresh), 2 lbs. 20c., bacon 3 Ibs. 25c., lard 214 lbs. 35¢c., butter 1 1b. 
35¢., Cheese 1 1b. 20c., milk, fresh, 1 quart 5¢., milk, condensed, 1 lb. 10c., eggs 
1 dozen 22c., coffee 4 1b. 1244c., sugar 41% lbs., 25c., coal 3 bu. 75¢., wood 25c, 
kerosene 1 gal. l5c. Total, $4.05. 


No.7. Brickmason. Parents and two children, ages 10 and 7 years. Weekly 
earnings: Head $12.00, wife $5.00; total $17.00. House owned (rent of similar 
house $8.00 per month), three rooms. Weekly expense: Bread of wheat, 2 lbs. 
10¢, flour: wheat, 12 lb. 45c, corn and cornmeal, 2 1b. 5¢, crackers, 1 1b. 10c, mac- 
aroni, 1 lb. 10c, rice, 2 lb. 15ce, potatoes (Irish, ete.), 1 qt. 5c, sweet potatoes, 
yains, etc., 2 qts. 10c, green vegetables, 10c, meat: beef (fresh), 3 1b. 25c, pork 
(fresh) 2 1b. 30c, ham, 1 lb. 20c., sausage, 1 1b. 10c, fish of all kinds, 3 lb. 25c, lard 
2 1b. 25c, butter 1 lb. 20c, cheese, 1 1b. 20c, milk (fresh) 4 qts. 15e, milk (con- 
densed) 1 lb. 10c, eggs, 1 doz. 25c, coffee, 1 lb. 20c, sugar, 4 lbs. 25c, molasses 
and syrup, 1 pt. 10¢, coke 30c, wood 25c, kerosene, 4 gal. 10c. Total, $4.65. 


No.8 City Cart-driver. Two adults and one child, a boy one year old. 
Weekly earnings: Head $6.00, total $6.00. Rent $3.00 per month, two rooms. 
Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 24 lbs. 90c, corn and cornmeal 2 lbs. 5c, rice 1 
lb. 10c, potatoes (Irish) 1 qt.5c, sweet potatoes, yams, ete., 4 pk. 15e, dried 
peas 2 qts. 20ec, meat: beef (fresh and corned) 6 1b. 60c, pork (fresh and salt) 
1 1b. 15e, bacon 2 lbs. 25c, sausage 1 1b. 10c, lard 1 lb. 15e, butter 44 Ib. 10e, coffee 
lg lb. 15e, sugar 2 lbs. 15e, molasses and syrup 1 pt. 10c, vinegar, pickles and 
condiments 5c, nearbeer 4 pts. 20c, coal 1 bu. 25c, wood 15c, kerosene ¥% gal. 10c. 
Total, $3.35. 


No. 9. Drayman. Two adults. Weekly earnings: Head $8.00, wife $1.75; 
total $9.75. Rent $5.00 per month, three rooms. Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 
12 lbs. 45c, corn and cornmeal 4 lbs. 10c, rice 1 1b. 10c, potatoes (Irish, ete.) 2 
quarts 10c, sweet potatoes, yams, etc.,3 qts.15c, dried peas and beans 2 qts. 20c, 
green vegetables 30c, meat: beef (fresh and corned) 6 lbs. 60c, pork (fresh and 
salt) 2 1bs. 30c, ham 2 lbs. 40c, sausage 2 lbs: 20c, fish of all kinds 2 Ibs. 15c, lard, 
suet dripping 2 lbs. 25c, butter 1 lb. 20c, eggs 1 doz. 25c, coffee 1 1b. 20c, sugar 3 
lbs. 20c, vinegar, pickles and condiments 5c, spirits 2 pts. $1.60, coal 1 bu. 25c, 
wood 25c, kerosene ¥% gal. 20c. Total, $6.40. 
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No. 10.. Drayman. Two adults and two children, girls, ages 12 and 6 years. 
Weekly earnings: Head $6.00, wife $1.50; total $7.50. Rent $4.50 per month, two 
rooms. Weekly expense: Flour, wheat, 8 lbs., 30c., cornmeal, ¥ pk., léc., dried 
beans, 1 qt. 10c., green vegetables—salad, tomatoes, ete., 20c., meat: beef (fresh 
and corned) 2 lbs. 20¢., pork (salt) 4 lbs. 50c., sausage 1! lbs. l5c., lard 15c., tea 
5e., coffee 5c., molasses and syrup 2 qts. l5c., sugar 3 Ibs. 15¢, beer $1.00, wood 
50c., kerosene 4% gal, 10c. Total, $3.85. 


No. ll. Porter in Store. Two adults and three children, girls, ages 11, 9 
and 7 years. Weekly earnings: Head $6.00, wife 75 cents, total $6.75. Rent 
$2.50 per month, one room. Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 24 lbs. 90c., corn-— 
meal 1 pk. 30c., sweet potatoes 1 pk. 20c., green vegetables, salad, tomatoes, 
ete., 20c., pork (salt) 814 lbs. $1.00, sausage 1 1b. 10c, fish of all kinds 4 lbs. 25c., 
lard 35¢c., butter 4 lb. lic., coffee 44 1b. 10c., sugar 4 1b. 25c., wood 50c, kerosene 
1 quart5de. Total, $3.35. 


No. 12. Carpenter. Three adults and one child, a girl five years old. 
Weekly earnings: Head $18.00, total $18.00. Rent $8.00 per month, four rooms. 
Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 8 lbs. 30c., cornmeal 2 qts. 10c., macaroni 1 lb. 
10c., rice 1 1b. 10¢., potatoes (Irish) 3 qts. 15c., sweet potatoes, yams, etc., 2 qts. 
10c., dried peas and beans 1 qt. 10c., green vegetables, salad, tomatoes, etc., 
40c.; meat: beef (fresh and corned) 4 lbs. 50c., pork (fresh and salt) 2 lbs. 30e., 
bacon 2 lbs. 25c., sausage 4 lbs. 40e., lard 8 lbs., 30c., butter 1 lb. 35c., cheese 1 Ib. 
20c., milk (fresh) 2 qts. 20c., milk (condensed) 1 lb. 12¢c., eggs 1 doz. 25c., tea 4 
lb. 15¢., coffee 14 lb. 15e., sugar 5 lbs. 25¢e., molasses and syrup 1 pt. 5e., vinegar, 
pickels and condiments 1 pint 5c., fruits (fresh, dried and canned) and jams 
50c., coal 250 lbs. 63c., charcoal 1 bu. 18¢., kerosene 1 gal. 15e. Total, $7.68. 


No. 18. Common Laborer. Two adults and two children, a boy and girl, ages 
6 years and 9 months, respectively. Weekly earnings: Head $6.00, wife 40 
cents; total $6.40. Rent $2.50 per month, one room. Weekly expense: Flour, 
wheat 24 lbs. 90c., cornmeal 2 qts. 10c., rice 114 lbs. 15c., potatoes (Irish, etc.) 
1 qt. 5¢e., sweet potatoes pk. ldc., green vegetables, salad, tomatoes, etc. 25c.; 
pork (salt) 8 1b. $1.00, lard 3 Ib. 80c. coffee 14% Ib. 10c., sugar 3 lbs. 15c., coke 2 bu. 
20e., wood 35¢c., Kerosene 1 qt. 5c. Total, $3.75. 


No. 14. Stableman. Two adults and three girls, ages 9, 4 and 2, respec- 
tively. Weekly earnings: Head $7.00, wife $2.00, total $9.00. Rent $7.60, three 
rooms. Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 12 lbs. 45c., rice 3 lbs. 30c., potatoes 
(Irish, ete.) 2 qts. 10c., dried peas and beans 2 qts.20c., green vegetables, salad, 
tomatoes, ete 30c., meat: beef (fresh and¢corned) 6 lbs. 60c., pork 4 lbs. 50c., 
butter 1 lb. 25c., coffee 14 lb. 10c., sugar 3 lbs. 25¢., vinegar, pickles and condi- 
ments 1 pint 5c., coal 2 bu. 50c., wood 60c., kerosene 1 gal. lie. Total, $4.95. 


No. 15. Drayman. Two adults and four children, two boys and two girls, 
ages respectively 4 and 1144,and5 and 8 years. Weekly earnings: Head $5.00, 
wife $1.50; total $6.50. Rent $3.50, two rooms. Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 
12 lbs. 40e., cornmeal 1 lb. 30c., rice 1 1b. 10¢., dried peas and beans 20c., green 
vegetables, salad, tomatoes, etce., 10c., pork (fresh and salt) 914 lbs. $1.25, fish 
of all kinds 3% Ibs. 25¢., lard 3 lbs. 30¢., tea 10c., sugar 5 lbs. 25¢., fruits (fresh, 
dried and canned) and jams 1 1b. 10c., coke 3 bu. 30c., wood 35c., kerosene 1 qt.5e. 
Total $4.05. 


No. 16. Street Sweeper. Two adults ‘and four children, two girls and two 
boys, ages respectively 14 and 3, and 17 and 10 years. Weekly earnings: Head 
$6.60, wife 75 cents, 1 boy $4.50; total $11.85. Rent $5.00 per month, two rooms. 
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Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 24 lbs. 90¢, cornmeal 1 pk. 30c, rice 1 1b. 10e, 
Sweet potatoes 1 pk. 25c, beans 2 qts. 20c, green vegetables, salad, tomatoes, 
ete., 25¢e, meat, beef (fresh) 214 lbs. 30e, fish of all kinds 3 lbs. 40c, lard 4 lbs. 50e. 
butter 1 1b. 25c, coffee 44 1b. 10c, sugar 5 lbs. 25c, syrup 8 pts. l5e, beer 60e, coal 
1 bu. 25e, wood 50c, kerosene % gal. 10c. Total, $5.90. Meals away from home 
60 cents. 


No.17. Head Porter for Insurance Company. Four adults and two chil- 
dren, one boy and a girl, ages respectively 18 and 20 years. Weekly earnings: 
Head $15.00, wife $4.00, total $19.00. Rent $12.60 per month, six rooms. Weekly 
expense: Flour, wheat 12 lbs. 55c, buckwheat and other 1 pkg. 10c, cornmeal 
2 qts. 10c, macaroni 1 1b. 10c, rice 214 lbs. 25c, oatmeal 2 pkgs. 25¢, potatoes (Irish 
etc.) 4 bu. 60c, sweet potatoes, yams, ete. 3 qts. 15¢e, dried pease and beans 1 qt. 
l0c, green vegetables, salad, tomatoes, ete. 50c, meat, beef (corned) 2 tins 30ce, 
pork (fresh) 6 lbs. 90c, bacon and ham 4 lbs. 60c, poultry 1 chicken 65c, fish of 
all kinds 2 lbs. 25c, lard 31% lbs. 40c, butter 114 lbs. 45¢, cheese 2 lbs. 40c, milk 
(fresh) 4 qts. 40c, milk (condensed) 1 lb. 12c, eggs 1 doz. 25c, tea 4 lb. 10c, coffee 
1 1b. 25c, sugar 5% lbs. 40c, syrup 1 pt. 5c, vinegar, pickles and condiments 1 pt. 
5¢, fruits (fresh, dried and canned) and jams 1 1b. 10c, coal 14 ton $1.25, coke 
1 bu. 10¢e, wood 25c, kerosene 1 gal. 15¢. Total $9.12. Meals away from home 75e% 
gas 25c. 


No. 18. Drayman. Two adults. Weekly earnings: Head $5.00, wife $1.00; 
total $6.00. Rent $4.00 per month, two rooms. Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 
5 Ibs. 25e, cornmeal 4 qts. 20c, rice 4% 1b. 5e, potatoes (Irish, ete.) 4 pk. 20c, green 
vegetables, salad, tomatoes. ete. 60c, meat, beef (fresh) 3 lbs. 30c, pork (salt) 
214 lbs. 30e, fish of all kinds 3 lbs. 40c, lard 3 lbs. 30c, butter 1 1b. 25c, coffee 1 lb. 
25c, sugar 4 lbs. 20c, wood 40c, kerosene % gal. 10c. Total $3.60. 


No. 19. Common Laborer. Two adults and three children, one boy and two 
girls, ages respectively 6 and 5 and 3 years. Weekly earnings: Head $7.50, 
total $7.50. Rent $6.00 per month, three rooms. Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 
12 lbs. 40c, cornmeal 1 pk. 30c, sweet potatoes 2 qts. 10c, dried peas and beans 
2 qts. 20c, green vegetables, salad, tomatoes, etc. 35c, meat, beef (fresh) 5 lbs. 
60c, pork (salt) 4 lbs. 50c, fish of all kinds 2 1bs. 25c, lard 3 lbs. 30c, butter 1 lb. 
25¢, coffee 144 lb. 10c, cocoa 1 box 10c, sugar 3 lbs. 15c, fruits (dried) 15c, spirits 
¥% pt. 25c, kerosene 1 gal. 15e. Total, $4.55. 


No. 20. Stonemason. Two adults. Weekly earnings: Head $12.00, total $12.00. 
Rent $6.50 per month, three rooms. Weekly expense: Flour, wheat 6 lbs. 25c, 
corn and cornmeal 4 lbs. 10c, sweet potatoes, yams, etc. 15 lbs. 30c, meat, beef 
(fresh and corned) 2 lbs. 20c, pork (fresh and salt) 1 1b. 15c, bacon, ham, head 
cheese, ete. 2 1b. 25c, fish of all kinds 3 lbs. 30c, lard, suet dripping 214 lbs. 25c, 
Butter % lb. 15e, milk (fresh) 1 qt.5c, milk (condensed) 11b.10c, eggs 5, 10c, 
coffee 144 1b.10c, sugar 144 lbs. 10c, vinegar, pickles and condiments 1 pt.10c, coal 
100 Ibs. 50c, wood 50c, kerosene 1% gal. 5c. Total, $3.55. 





Section 28. Conclusion. Judging from family life and other condi- 
tions how far, is it fair to conclude, has the Negro American emerged 
into twentieth century civilization? The United States had, in 1900, 
10.7% of illiteracy, 46.599 of home ownership, and perhaps 2% of ille- 
gitimate births. The Negro had, in 1900, 44.5% of illiteracy, 20.3% of 
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home ownership and, probably though not certainly, 25% of illegiti- 
macy. 

These rough measurements would permit the following assumption: 
that in the Nation at large four-fifths of the citizens have at least com- 
mon school training, two-thirds have reached a plane of economic 
independenée, and nine-tenths are observing the monogamic sex mores. 
Among the Negroes probably one-third have at least common-schbool 
training, one-third have reached a plane of economic independence, 
and at least one-half are observing the monogamic sex mores. 


We may conclude this study by short extracts from the remarks of 
two of the speakers of the Thirteenth Annual Conference. 


Miss Jane Addams said, among other things: 


The thing I feel most strongly as the difficulty among the Italians, 
among the Greeks and among the Russians (for these are the ones whom I 
constantly see), is the contrast they find between the life they have led at 
home and the life they are obliged to live in Chicago. All sorts of customs 
fit them to walk in the old folk ways,the old ways which their ancestors have 
had for so many years. Now, as I take it, your difficulties are quite unlike 
that. The habits which you might have had from your ancestors were all 
broken into, they were all scattered, and especially the habits connected with 
family life. There are advantages and disadvantages in the lack of tradition 
and the lack of habits in those directions. The advantages are that you are 
much more ready to make your adaptation; you are much more ready to 
bring the results of education and the rationalistic side of life to bear directly 
upon the refining of the family. And the disadvantages are that you lack 
some of the restraints of the traditions which the people I have mentioned 
bring with them. 


The Reverend EK. L. Henderson, Episcopal Archdeacon of the diocese 
of Atlanta, said: 


While the Negro has made a splendid beginning in the acquisition of 
homes, a beginning it is, and not the end. For, here and there, in country 
and in city, we find not only types of the ideal home but tenements and 
shanties which barely afford protection from wind and storm; dwellings 
where the laws of health are defied, where the most ordinary sanitary 
arrangements are unknown, and where boards of health fail to penetrate; 
beds innocent of clothing; human forms, even those of children, piteously 
clad; hunger written upon careworn faces and despair everywhere triumph- 
ant. What can be expected in such a home as this but that which often 
exists—an immorality as deep as its poverty ; a moral atmosphere as pestilen- 
tial as the physical. Again, there are homes, so-called, in which the holy 
ties of human affection are greatly warped, if not broken asunder, and where 
the old motto, “What is home without a father?” which once served as an 
adornment and certificate of value, is now replaced by the State’s certifi- 
cate of divorce. For while the Negro, being imitative, has been strength- 
ened by the examples of the good, he has been weakened by the examples 
of the bad. 
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If the moral, economic and educational advance of the Negro race be nec- 
essary for the well-being of society; if the unit of society is not the indi- 
vidual, but the family; if nothing can take the place of the early influences 
of a true home, and the function of education be to “Prepare us for complete 
living,” then, the Christian Church, which underlies and upholds all other 
institutions, and gives to each an immortal power and an eternal signifi- 
cance, must purify the stream at the fountain head by sending her minister- 
ing angels—her clergy, deaconesses, sisters, teachers, Bible women, and yvis- 
itors—into the homes of the Negroes, not only to teach the importance of 
daily family prayer, but,in the language of one of our learned prelates, to 
teach, also, what is good taste in dress; the part soap and water, liberally 
used, plays in health and strength of mind and character; the fact that 
clammy bread and bad coffee are not a necessary incident of poverty; that 
separate and well-ventilated bedrooms, a clean tablecloth and gentle man- 
ners, belong to a polite education; that order and thrift are not a waste of 
time, but make time for rational enjoyment and brighten life; that nothing 
is lost by supplanting coarseness, vulgarity, slovenliness, with tidiness, re- 
finement and innocent amusement; that the best elements of the highest 
civilization in Virginia or Connecticut are wrought in the home, and that the 
sweetness and delight of home are as possible in a plain Negro cabin as m 
houses of brick or marble with all modern improvements, and that the flow- 
ers and the fruits of good living are attainable wherever the disposition exists 
and a determined effort is made to have them. 


“FINALLY: If there would be a further transition from ignorance, poverty 
and moral darkness, to enlightenment, thrift, industry, and improvement of 
the individual and the Negro family, the Church and the Home must unite in 
a more vigorous warfare.to reduce to a minimum the prevailing evil of di- 
vorece. This they must do, 


(1) By teaching young women to appreciate the seriousness of marriage, its 
solemn import and its sacred responsibilities. 


(2) By teaching young men to revere womanhood and motherhood, for the 
sake of their own mothers and the Mother of our Lord, so that their purity 
may be no.mere prudential restraint, but a generous and chivalrous Christian 
knightliness. 


(3) By teaching all that marriage and family life are not dependent upon 
selfish desire, or mere caprice, but are institutions ordained of God, and de- 
signed like other ordinances of God with a view to the education, the forma- 
tion and discipline of character. . 


When the Church and the Home receive a clearer vision and use their full 
power; when the estate of Holy Matrimony, which has a sacramental char- 
acter, be no longer entered into, as so often now, “unadvisedly or lightly,” but 
“reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God,” then the 
Church and the Home will have served their mission, and be permitted to 
look with satisfaction upon “Their sons as plants grown up in their youth, and 
their daughters as corner-stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” 
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E Du Bois, William Edward Burghardt, 1868-1963, ed. 
185.86 The Negro American family; report of a racial study 
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Atlanta university, under the patronage of the trustees of 
the John F. Slater fund; together with the proceedings of 
the 13th annual Conference for the study of the Negro prob- 
lems, held at Atlanta university on Tuesday, May the 26th, 
1908; ed. by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois ... Atlanta, Ga., 
the Atlanta university press, 1908. 

156 p. incl. illus., tables. 23 cm. (The Atlanta university publica- 
tions, no. 13) 
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